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Note 

I  HAVE  thought  it  worth  while  to  print  these  two  chapters 
of  Trade  History  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  such 
matters.  The  Net  Book  System  has  proved  to  be  of  such 
value  to  the  Trade  to  which  I  have  been  proud  to  belong 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  that  I  thought  a  record  of 
its  inception  and  of  the  difficulties  which  accompanied  its 
general  adoption  might  be  of  interest  to  my  fellow  Book- 
sellers and  Publishers. 

In  the  chapter  on  The  Book  War  I  have  been  enabled  by 
the  kindness  of  my  old  friend  Mr.  Edward  Bell  to  include 
a  full  account  of  that  interesting  episode  which  he  compiled 
in  19 10  but  which  has  not  hitherto  been  printed. 


F.  M. 


St.  Martinis  Street, 

London,  May  1924. 
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The  evils  of  underselling  and  the  possibility  of  countering   The 
them  were  and  for  many  years  had  been  a  constant  subject  Association 
of  discussion  when  I  first  went  into  business.  ofx'&i'z 

From  an  article  which  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazine  in 
June  1852,  it  would  seem  that  the  question  was  a  burning 
one  at  that  date,  and  a  little  volume  issued  by  John  W. 
Parker  &  Son  in  the  same  year  (The  Opinions  of  Certain 
Authors  on  the  Bookselling  Question)  makes  it  obvious  that 
the  controversy  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Trade. 

At  the  date  in  question  there  was  in  existence  a  Book- 
sellers' Association  which  bound  its  members  not  to  sell 
books  at  retail  at  less  than  their  published  prices  while  the 
publishers  agreed  not  to  sell  on  trade  terms  to  anyone  who 
was  unable  to  produce  a  Card  of  Membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion. It  had  occurred  to  certain  booksellers,  the  most 
notable  among  them  being  Messrs.  Bickers  &  Bush,  that 
their  sales  might  be  increased  if  they  offered  books  at 
bargain  prices  and  that  for  the  sake  of  increasing  their 
turnover  (perhaps  at  the  expense  of  their  competitors  and 
rivals)  it  would  pay  them  to  work  on  a  narrower  margin  of 
profit  than  was  secured  to  them  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Booksellers'  Association.  When  these  suggestions  were  put 
into  practice  the  undersellers  naturally  found  themselves  at 
loggerheads  with  the  publishers  and  also  naturally  looked 
round  for  the  best  means  of  securing  their  supplies  which 
the  publishers  had  cut  off. 

I  need  hardly  remind  my  readers  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  Free  Trade  had  become  a  fetish  and  it  was 
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1852  only  necessary  to  assert  that  any  method  of  commerce  was 
against  the  Principles  of  Free  Trade  to  ensure  its  almost 
universal  condemnation.  The  regulation  of  the  price  of 
books  had  of  course  nothing  to  do  with  Free  Trade,  but  that 
did  not  matter  :  it  was  only  necessary  to  mention  the 
blessed  word  "  competition  "  and  to  suggest  that  if  the 
retailer  was  free  to  sell  at  any  price  he  liked  instead  of  at  a 
price  fixed  by  the  publisher,  the  element  of  competition 
would  be  at  once  introduced  into  the  article  of  books  and 
the  Principles  of  Free  Trade  would  be  vindicated.  There 
were  some  publishers,  naturally  those  professing  "  liberal  '* 
views,  such  as  John  Chapman  and  John  W.  Parker,  who 
took  part  in  the  controversy  on  the  side  of  the  undersellers, 
and  the  former  of  these  convened  a  meeting  of  men  dis- 
tinguished in  literature  and  science  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  opinions,  while  Mr.  Parker  circulated  a 
letter  among  the  same  class  of  persons  with  the  same  object. 
The  views  At  Mr.  Chapman's  meeting  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
of  Authors  Charles  Dickens,  and  there  were  present  Professors  Owen, 
Newman  and  Ansted,  Messrs.  Babbage,  Tom  Taylor,  Dr. 
Lankester,  Dr.  Arnott,  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  and  others, 
while  letters  concurring  in  the  views  of  the  meeting  were 
read  from  Thomas  Carlyle,  John  Stuart  Mill,  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, Cobden,  Professor  De  Morgan  and  many  more. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  affirming  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade,  asserting  that  the  principles  of  the  Booksellers* 
Association  were  not  only  opposed  to  the  Principles  of  Free 
Trade  but  were  tyrannical  and  vexatious  in  their  operations, 
and  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  abolition  of  the  existing 
restrictions,  instead  of  injuring  the  bookselUng  business, 
would  greatly  benefit  it. 

Having  adopted  these  and  similar  resolutions,  the  meeting 
agreed  to  forward  a  copy  of  them  to  Lord  Campbell  for  his 
information  but  at  the  same  time  ''  declined  to  defer  to  his 
arbitration  the  position  they  had  taken." 

While  Mr.  Chapman  was  caUing  a  meeting  of  authors 
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at  his  house  Messrs.  Parker  &  Son  were  adopting  another         1852 
method  of  obtaining  the  views  of  authors  by  sending  out 
broadcast  a  letter  with  a  request  that  the  recipient  would 
answer  the  following  question  : 

"  If  a  retail  bookseller  of  ascertained  credit  and  respecta- 
bility applies  to  your  publisher  for  copies  of  any  book  in 
which  you  are  directly  or  indirectly  interested,  which  he  is 
ready  to  purchase  on  the  terms  at  which  the  publisher  has 
offered  them  to  the  trade  at  large,  but  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  retailing  his  purchases  at  a  smaller  profit  than  that 
provided  for  between  the  wholesale  rate  and  the  retail  price 
fixed  for  single  copies,  do  you  consider  the  intention  to  sell 
at  a  low  rate  of  profit  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  the 
publisher  should  refuse  to  supply  him  with  books  which  he  is 
ready  to  purchase  and  to  keep  in  stock  at  his  own  risk  ?  " 

This  question  was  propounded  with  more  than  a  suggestion 
that  if  the  bookseller  had  complete  freedom  as  to  the  price 
at  which  books  in  which  they  were  *'  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  "  should  be  sold,  the  books  would  enjoy  a  larger 
sale  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  majority  of  the  answers  should  have  been  hostile  to 
the  Association.  Mr.  Parker  prints  exactly  one  hundred 
replies  to  his  question  and  they  are  nearly  all  to  the  same 
effect.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  e.g.  a  reply  from  Mr. 
John  Duke  Coleridge  (afterwards  L.C.J.),  who  points  out 
that  "  the  transaction  is  a  bargain  into  which  each  party 
is  at  perfect  liberty  to  enter  or  not  as  he  thinks  proper.  It 
is  obvious  that  every  man  in  every  trade  may,  with  perfect 
fairness,  say  on  what  terms  he  chooses  to  vend  his  wares  ; 
and  if  one  man  may  fairly  do  this,  of  course  a  whole  set  of 
men  may  fairly  agree  to  do  it.  If  therefore  every  publisher  is 
perfectly  justified  in  refusing  to  deal  with  persons  who  will  not 
keep  the  bargain  as  a  whole,  I  am  unable  to  understand  how  a 
retail  dealer  who  refuses  to  abide  by  one  part  of  a  trade  rule 
can  complain  of  unfairness  because  he  is  excluded  from  the 
benefit  he  might  derive  from  another  part  of  the  same  rule." 
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1852 


Arbitration  by 
Lord  Campbell^ 
Dean  Milinan, 
and  Mr.  Grate 


Dissolution 
of  the 
Association 


These,  however,  were  the  views  of  a  very  small  minority. 
The  bulk  of  opinion  was  the  other  way,  and  it  became  clear 
that  an  arrangement  which  was  objectionable  to  the  great 
body  of  authors  and  at  the  same  time  affected  the  books  in 
which  they  were  interested  could  not  be  maintained.  The 
Association  accordingly  agreed  to  submit  the  dispute  to  the 
arbitration  of  Lord  Campbell,  Dean  Milman  and  Mr. 
George  Grote,  at  the  same  time  pledging  itself  to  dissolution 
should  their  decision  be,  as  it  was,  adverse  to  them. 

Mr.  Longman  stated  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
and  both  sides  were  fully  heard  on  the  matter.  The  upshot 
of  Lord  Campbell's  judgment  was  that  the  Association  was  an 
illegal  conspiracy  and  that  a  publisher  had  no  right  to  refuse 
to  sell  to  any  man  in  the  trade  or  to  dictate  the  prices  at 
which  his  wares  should  be  retailed. 

The  Booksellers'  Association  was  accordingly  dissolved  ; 
underselling  went  on  as  before  and  very  soon  became  worse 
and  worse  until,  at  the  time  when  I  came  to  have  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  trade,  new  books  were  habitually  sold  at  a 
discount  of  3d.  in  the  is.  off  the  pubUshed  price,  and  the 
profit  to  be  made  from  their  sale  was  so  exiguous  that  it 
became  more  and  more  difficult  for  booksellers  to  make  a 
living,  and  only  those  who  dealt  also  in  old  books,  or  who 
were  willing  to  add  the  sale  of  stationery  and  fancy  goods  to 
their  activities,  could  make  both  ends  meet. 

I  have  given  the  preceding  account  of  what  took  place 
in  1852,  as  it  established  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
in  the  bookselling  trade  which  was  in  existence  when  I 
began  life  as  a  publisher  and  continued  for  many  years 
afterwards.  The  evils  of  underselling  and  the  possibility 
of  curing  them  were  a  constant  subject  of  discussion  among 
those  engaged  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  books, 
but  the  experiences  of  1852  had  established  the  belief  that 
any  attempt  to  fix  prices  and  abolish  discounts  would  not 
only  be  resented  by  the  purchasing  public  but  would  be 
unfavourably  regarded  by  popular  authors,  and  it  was  obvious 
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that,  whatever  booksellers  might  think,  pubUshers  could  not         1890 
act  in  such  a  matter  in  direct  opposition  to  the  authors  whose 
books  they  published. 

It  was  obvious  to  me  that  no  scheme  could  be  formulated  Proposal  for 
which  would  be  approved  of  by  all  authors,  all  booksellers  of  books  a? 
or  all  publishers,  and  therefore  that  any  scheme  which  in-  "'^f^^^^ 
volved  unanimity  on  the  part  of  all  members  of  these  classes 
was  predestined  to  failure.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to 
discover  a  plan  which  might  prove  successful  although  it 
was  not  adopted  by  all  publishers  nor  applied  to  all  books. 
This  end  I  thought  might  be  attained  if  new  books  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  (i)  **  Net  Books,"  i.e.  books  to  be 
sold  at  the  published  price  and  no  less,  and  (2)  ''  Subject 
Books,"  i.e.  books  which  were  subject  to  no  regulations  as 
regards  price  and  might  be  sold  at  a  discount  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  dealer.  PubUshers  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  regulating  prices  would  be  under  no  obligation 
to  publish  net  books,  while  authors  who  held  the  views  of 
their  predecessors  of  1852  could  stipulate  that  their  own 
books  should  be  "  subject  to  discount."  As  to  the  book- 
sellers, I  thought  they  might  be  dealt  with  and  particularly 
if  they  were  unable  to  fall  back  on  the  authors  for  assistance 
as  they  had  done  on  the  earher  occasion.  It  was  important, 
however,  to  obtain  the  views  and  if  possible  the  assistance 
of  the  trade,  and  this  I  was  able  to  attempt  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  the  proprietor  and  Editor  of 
The  Bookseller,  who  allowed  me  to  publish  the  following 
letter  in  his  paper  for  March  6,  1890  : 

The  Bookseller y  March  6,  1890. 

A  REMEDY  FOR  UNDERSELLING. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Bookseller. 
Sir, 

The  letters  which  have  appeared  in  your  columns,  Letter  to  ''The 
together  with  a  number  of  private  communications  that  I  Bookseller," 
have  lately  received  from  booksellers,  both  in  London  and  ^^''^'^  ^^^o 
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1890  the  Country,  lead  me  to  think  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  some 
Letter  to  ' '  The  ^^rious  action  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  towards  a  settle- 
Bookseiier"  mcnt  of  the  "  underselling  "  question,  which,  although  I 
have  known  it  as  a  *'  burning  "  one  during  the  whole  of  my 
twenty-three  years'  experience  of  the  trade,  has  recently 
assumed  such  proportions  that  it  is  rapidly  becoming 
impossible  for  a  bookseller,  pure  and  simple,  dealing  in 
current  literature,  to  make  a  living  profit  from  his  business. 
Although  this  is  no  doubt  a  matter  that  primarily  concerns 
retail  booksellers,  it  is  of  serious  importance  to  authors, 
publishers,  and  all  concerned  in  the  production  of  books, 
and  also  to  book  buyers  and  those  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  letters.  A  well-stocked  book  shop  is  a  centre  of  mental 
culture,  and  any  disorganisation  of  trade  that  renders  the 
existence  of  such  centres  difficult  or  impossible  is  an  injury 
to  the  community. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  felt  that  something  should  be 
done  to  get  rid  of  the  irregularity  of  prices  and  discounts 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  evil  referred  to,  but  the  difficulty  of 
any  organised  action  among  booksellers  is  so  great  that, 
although  much  has  been  thought  and  said,  nothing  has  been 
done.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  body  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  take  the  necessary  steps  are  the  publishers  ; 
and  believing  such  to  be  the  case,  I  am  impelled  to  write 
this  letter  : 

There  appear  to  be  two  courses  open — either  to  fix  the 
limit  of  discount  which  should  be  allowed  from  published 
prices,  or  to  abolish  discounts  to  the  public  altogether.  A 
careful  consideration  of  the  question  has  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  the  latter  of  these  two  courses  is  the  sound  one. 
If  the  principle  of  giving  discounts  to  purchasers  be  admitted, 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  a  limit  to  them,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  best  and  only  satisfactory  plan  is  a  general  reduction  of 
retail  prices,  and  the  diminution  of  trade  allowances  to  such 
a  point  that  the  full  published  price  may  reasonably  be 
demanded  and  obtained  from  purchasers.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  a  trade  price  of  lod.  in  the  is.,  with  the  present  dis- 
counts at  settlement,  but  without  odd  books,  would  be  at 
once  sufficient  and  just,  and  at  the  same  time  not  large 
enough  to  tempt  the  bookseller  into  giving  discounts  to  his 
customers,  and  so  beginning  over  again  the  process  of 
demoralisation.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  any  attempt 
to  legalise  a  discount  of  25  per  cent,  from  published  prices, 
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such  as  was  suggested  by  your  correspondent,  **  A  Looker-  iggo 

on,"  would  be  ineffectual  ;    and  I  do  not  think  that  pub-  , 

lishers  (though  I  can  only  speak  certainly  as  to  my  own  firm)  hookseiur" 
would  be  willing  to  take  steps  in  such  a  direction.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  the 
public  to  pay  full  prices  if  it  were  clearly  understood  that  the 
rates  allowed  to  booksellers  were  not  such  as  to  enable  them 
to  give  discount.  Of  course,  so  long  as  it  is  known  that 
discount  is  obtainable  a  purchaser  will  press  for  it,  and  when 
he  has  got  it  will  have  the  feeling  that  if  he  had  used  a  little 
more  pressure  he  might  have  made  a  better  bargain  ;  but 
the  ease  with  which,  when  in  isolated  cases  books  have 
been  published  at  net  prices,  the  bookseller  has  been  able 
to  sell  them  without  discount,  leads  me  to  think  that  a 
general  movement  in  that  direction  would  be  unattended 
with  any  real  difficulty. 

Although  a  considerable  number  of  houses  might  not  be 
unwilling  to  fix  the  terms  for  their  publications  on  a  net 
basis,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  take  such  a  step  (which 
among  other  things  would  involve  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
in  the  revision  of  the  prices  of  existing  books)  unless  they 
are  assured  that  they  would  be  acting  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  retail  trade,  and  that  their  books  would  not 
be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  with  those  of  other  publishers 
who  might  or  might  not  follow  their  example.  The  change, 
should  it  be  adopted,  would  be  made  with  the  view  of 
benefiting  their  customers  and  assisting  in  the  settlement  of 
a  difficult  problem,  not  with  the  expectation  of  any  direct 
advantage  to  themselves  as  publishers. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  the  first  step  necessary  is  to 
obtain  some  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  retail 
trade,  as  to  the  practicability  and  advisability  of  such  a  new 
departure  ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  you,  Sir,  as  the 
Editor  of  the  recognised  organ  of  the  book  trade,  might 
perhaps  be  willing  to  receive  replies  to  a  series  of  questions 
issued  to  the  trade  generally.  If  these  questions  were 
answered  widely  (and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  bookseller 
is  without  an  opinion,  one  way  or  the  other),  they  would 
form  a  real  basis  for  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  publishers 
which  might  be  summoned  to  consider  them. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  retail  trade,  the  net  system  could  easily 
be  introduced,  and  that  its  adoption  would  put  the  whole 
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1890         business    of    bookselling    on    a    healthy    and    prosperous 
basis. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

FREDERICK  MACMILLAN. 

Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
February  24,  1890. 

In  the  same  number  of  The  Bookseller^  Mr.  Whitaker 
published  the  following  Editorial  article  and  inserted  the 
printed  slip  which  booksellers  were  asked  to  fill  up  and 
return  to  his  office. 


Editorial 
Article  in 
"The 
Bookseller ' 


The  Bookseller^  March  6,  1890. 

A  Remedy  for  Underselling. — The  trade  will  every- 
where read  with  close  attention  the  proposals  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Macmillan,  contained  in  his  letter  to  ourselves 
which  appears  in  the  present  number.  Mr.  Macmillan's 
plan  has  again  and  again  been  advocated  by  different  writers, 
as  one  of  the  possible  means  by  which  underselling,  or  at 
least  its  uniform  prevalence,  may  be  checked  ;  but  it  is  the 
first  time  that  a  firm  of  publishers  has  announced  its  willing- 
ness, under  certain  conditions,  to  convert  theory  into 
experiment.  The  conditions  are,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  booksellers  throughout  the  country 
signify  their  approval  of  the  scheme  by  filling  in  and  return- 
ing to  the  office  of  The  Bookseller  the  loose  slip  which  will 
be  found  inserted  at  page  244.  The  second  condition  is 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  leading  publishers  be  willing 
to  revise  their  terms  to  the  trade  on  the  lines  suggested. 

It  is  obvious,  we  think,  that  the  shortening  of  discounts, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  odd  copy,  will  not  be  thought 
expedient  by  all  publishers.  Houses,  whose  lists  consist 
largely  of  reprints,  of  which  several  rival  editions  are  fre- 
quently in  the  market  at  the  same  time,  might  find  it  difficult 
to  adopt  the  new  plan.  But  their  failure  to  do  so  would  not 
aflPect  the  movement,  which  is  designed  to  redeem  book- 
selling of  the  higher  and  more  ambitious  sort.  It  is  pub- 
lishers of  original  works  of  the  better  class  who  must  lead 
the  way.  A  group  of  half-a-dozen  houses,  whose  names 
will  be  in  the  minds  of  all  our  readers,  would  amply  suffice 
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to  establish  the  new  method.  Before  engaging  themselves  1890 
to  support  any  scheme  of  reform,  the  pubUshers  may 
reasonably  demand  that  the  most  positive  evidence  be 
forthcoming  that  they  would  have  the  support  of  the  retail 
trade.  In  order,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  a  definite  knowledge 
on  this  point,  we  impress  upon  our  readers  the  imperative 
necessity,  we  might  almost  say  the  duty,  of  filling  in  and 
returning  the  slips,  whether  their  answers  be  favourable  to 
the  proposition  or  the  reverse. 

Selling  books  at  published  prices  has  become  a  myth. 
Now  and  then,  no  doubt,  a  bookseller  obtains  full  price 
from  a  customer  too  guileless  or  too  indiflferent  to  ask  for 
discount.  But  no  right-minded  bookseller  will  approve  of 
charging  full  price  to  one  customer  and  allowing  discount 
to  another  for  the  same  book.  We  may  take  it,  however, 
that  an  allowance  of  threepence  in  the  shilling  is  the  universal 
rule,  and  anything  short  of  that  is  the  exception.  The 
occasional  experiments  tried  by  publishers  within  the  last 
year  or  two  of  issuing  special  books  at  short  discounts  have 
furnished  some  of  the  exceptions,  and  the  practice  has  at 
least  shown  that  the  public  will  give  full  price  for  a  desirable 
book,  when  it  is  made  evident  that  the  work  cannot  be 
bought  for  less.  At  present  the  best  books  are  as  a  rule  the 
least  profitable.  The  bookseller  cannot  venture  to  keep 
them  in  stock,  and  when  he  gets  them  to  order,  he  is  obliged 
sometimes  to  sell  them  for  less  than  they  cost  him.  If 
by  a  revision  of  terms  these  books  could  be  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  the  discount  system,  they  would  at  once  yield 
a  profit  to  the  bookseller,  moderate  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
but  sufficient  to  incite  eff"orts  on  their  behalf,  to  the  manifest 
advantage  of  publisher  and  author. 

The  best  books  are  bought  by  the  most  intelligent  section 
of  the  pubUc,  and  it  would  not  be  too  difficult  a  problem 
for  the  understanding  of  such  buyers  to  comprehend  why 
good  books  must  needs  be  sold  at  published  prices.  In 
order,  however,  to  prevent  the  idea  gaining  currency  that 
the  whole  scheme  is  merely  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
increasmg  the  price  of  books,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
published  prices  in  existing  lists  should  undergo  revision. 
The  six  shilling  book  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  five 
shillings,  the  seven-and-sixpenny  book  to  six  shillings,  and 
so  on  throughout  the  catalogue.  This  would  involve  much 
labour,  as  authors'  accounts  would  also  require  adjustment, 
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1890         but  however  laborious  it  might  be  the  task  is  merely  one  of 
detail. 

To  the  minds  of  many  booksellers  will  occur  objections 
to  the  scheme,  but  before  voting  against  it,  we  ask  them  to 
consider  whether  the  advantages  it  offers  do  not  outweigh 
what  are,  in  their  opinion,  its  disadvantages.  We  may 
remind  them  that  an  absolutely  perfect  code  of  rules, 
governing  the  relationship  between  publishers  and  book- 
sellers is  no  more  to  be  expected  than  a  perfect  code  of  law. 
Approximation  is  all  that  can  be  looked  for,  and  if  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  booksellers  throughout  the  country 
are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Macmillan's  scheme  has  a  balance 
of  reasons  in  its  favour,  we  hope  they  will  support  it.  Writ- 
ing and  talking  about  underselling  will  never  abate  the  evil. 
The  time  has  now  come  when  booksellers  if  they  are  in 
earnest  may  take  action. 


Is  the  Discount 

System 

Doomedl 


Views  of 
Booksellers 


The  interest  aroused  by  my  letter  among  booksellers, 
publishers,  and  to  some  extent  the  public,  was  instantaneous 
and  wide-spread.  Within  a  day  or  two  the  Editor  of  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette  published  a  series  of  interviews  with  the 
principal  booksellers  and  publishers  under  the  title  "  Is 
the  Discount  System  Doomed  ?  "  I  must  acknowledge 
that  the  majority  of  the  persons  interviewed  expressed 
themselves  as  hostile  to  my  plan,  and  the  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  Mr.  Macmillan  was  a  well-meaning  but 
impracticable  reformer. 

In  view  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  bookselling  trade 
(1924)  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  record  the  views  of 
some  of  the  London  booksellers  as  given  by  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  in  1890. 
Mr.  stoneham  Mr.  StoueJiam  ''  is  of  opinion  that  the  public  will  not 
stand  the  abolition  of  the  discount  system." 

Mr.  Wilson  says,  ''  I  do  not  think  the  suggestion  is  a 
practical  one.  It  won't  come  to  anything.  A  union  with  a 
similar  object  was  started  many  years  ago,  but  it  failed,  and 
naturally  enough.  Suppose  the  net  system  were  introduced 
to-morrow,  it  wouldn't  be  long  before  somebody  would 
'  cut.'     Somebody  would  start  seUing  a  5s.  book  for  4s.  9d. 
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and  then  the  rest  would  have  to  follow  or  run  the  risk  of         1890 
losing  a  portion  of  their  trade." 

Another  large  bookseller  in  the  City  whose  name  is  not 
given  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  when  asked  his  opinion  of 
the  scheme,  repUed  with  emphasis,  "  It  is  absolutely  im- 
practicable." 

Mr.  John  F.  Dunn,  the  well-known  bookseller  of  Ludgate  Mr.  Dunn 
Hill,  expressed  an  adverse  opinion  of  the  scheme  in  an 
equally  adverse  manner  and  when  asked  whether  he  thought 
anything  would  come  of  it  said,  *'  Nothing.  The  question 
is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  twenty  years  old  at  least  and  it  has 
been  threshed  out  again  and  again.  I  think  it  was  Bickers 
who  first  introduced  the  discount  system.  He  took  off 
twopence  in  the  shilling.  The  publishers  tried  to  stop  it, 
but  in  vain.  It  grew  universal  and  then  the  discount  rose 
to  threepence  in  the  shilling." 

Mr.  Alfred  Denny  preferred  to  express  no  opinion  on  Mr.  Mr.  Denny 
Macmillan's   letter.     To   his   mind   there  was   nothing   to 
express  an  opinion  about.     No  definite  scheme  had  been 
put  forward,  but  to  use  his  own  expression,  the  affair  was 
*'  muddled." 

Messrs.  Hatchard's  manager  did  not  think  Mr.  Macmillan's  Messrs. 
scheme  would  work.  '*  You  can't  prevent  cutting,"  said 
he.  '*  Suppose  we  all  got  twopence  in  the  shiUing  and  sold 
our  books  at  the  published  price,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
I  found  that  a  man  in  the  next  street  was  offering  a  shilling 
book  for  elevenpence." 

The  representative  of  the  P.  M.  G.  found  Mr.  Hogg,  the  Mr.  Hogg 
Charing  Cross  discount  bookseller,  equally  opposed  to  the 
abolition  of  the  present  system .  * '  What  the  publishers  should 
do,"  he  remarked,  "  is  to  combine  to  keep  the  discount  at 
threepence  in  the  shilling.  The  price  of  a  shilling  book 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  sink  below  ninepence."  ^ 

^  Mr.  Hogg  did  not  explain  why  if  a  combination  of  publishers 
could  fix  the  price  of  a  sliilling  book  at  ninepence  it  could  not 
with  equal  ease  make  a  shilling  book  a  shilling  and  a  ninepenny 
one  ninepence, 
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1890 

Mr.  Cornish 


Mr,  Btimpus 


Marshall 
Brothers 


Mr.  Slatter 


Mr.  Vickers 


Mr.  Glaisher 


"  What  do  you  think  of  the  system  proposed  by  Mr. 
Macmillan,"  was  a  question  put  to  Mr,  Cornish  of  Holborn. 
**  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  any  practical  outcome,"  he 
replied  emphatically. 

Mr.  John  Bumpus  of  Oxford  Street  alone  among  the  dozen 
booksellers  visited  by  the  P,  M.  G.  was  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Macmillan's  scheme.  "  He  does  not  commit  himself  to 
details,  but  he  thinks  that  nothing  but  charging,  the  full 
published  price  for  books  will  put  the  trade  in  a  flourishing 
condition  again." 

"  Messrs.  Marshall  Brothers,''  writes  the  representative  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  **  have  a  large  country  business  ;  they 
collect  books  from  the  London  publishing  houses  daily, 
and  forward  them  in  parcels  to  their  country  customers  in 
the  trade.  I  found  them  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Macmillan's 
move,  though  they  much  doubted  whether  it  would  prove 
successful." 

The  contention  that  the  scheme  would  improve  the 
country  trade  received  confirmation  from  Mr.  Slatter  of 
Booksellers'  Row.  **  I  don't  think  anything  will  come  of 
the  agitation,"  said  he,  "  but  if  some  such  system  were 
adopted  it  would  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  distribut- 
ing the  trade.  Trade  would  remain  in  the  country  which 
under  present  circumstances  comes  to  London." 

Mr.  Henry  Vickers  of  the  Hansard  Publishing  Union 
hoped  little  from  any  combination  of  booksellers  which 
might  now  be  entered  upon.  "  They  made  a  rod  for  their 
own  backs,"  said  he.  "  They  have  created  a  system  which 
has  taken  root  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  upset  it." 

"  Mr.  Macmillan's  proposal,"  said  Mr.  Glaisher,  *'  is  an 
absurd  one.  You  cannot  alter  the  existing  state  of  things 
and  what  we  must  strive  to  do  is  to  keep  the  discount  where 
it  is." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  did  not  conclude  its  articles  on 
the  Discount  System  without  interviewing  the  principal 
London  publishers  and  asking  their  opinions  on  my  scheme. 
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As  might  be  expected,  my  fellow  publishers  expressed  their  1890 
sympathy  with  my  aims,  but  feared  that  they  were  impossible 
of  attainment.  As  one  of  them  said  when  asked  whether 
my  scheme  was  practicable,  **  I  am  afraid  not.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  this  should  be  the  case,  for  we  should  have  been 
very  glad  to  give  Mr.  Macmillan  our  support.  But,  frankly, 
I  cannot  see  how  it  would  work." 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  its  investigation,  the  Pall  The  "Pali 
Mall  said,  **  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  'sums  up 
the  trade  generally  on  the  subject.  The  regular  discount 
booksellers  are  unanimous  in  their  objection  to  any  change. 
The  publishers,  while  anxious  to  place  the  retail  bookseller 
in  a  better  position  than  that  which  he  now  occupies,  are 
bound  to  confess  Mr.  Macmillan's  scheme  to  be  an  im- 
practicable one.  They  clearly  see  the  advantages  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  booksellers  of  the  change  indicated,  but 
they  are  unable  to  suggest  any  means  whereby  it  is  to  be 
brought  about.  In  face  of  the  interviews  already  published, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  question  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article  (Is  the  Discount  System  Doomed  ?)  will 
be  answered  by  an  unhesitating  and  universal  '  NO.* " 

All  this  might  have  been  enough  to  discourage  anyone  Decision  to 

.  .  'I'll  •  persevere  wilh 

who  was  not  by  nature  mclmed  to  be  persevermg,  par-  the  Scheme 
ticularly  as  the  returns  sent  in  reply  to  the  questionnaire 
issued  with  the  assistance  of  The  Bookseller  seemed  to  shew 
that  on  the  whole  the  country  trade,  though  with  notable 
exceptions,  took  the  same  view  of  my  proposals  as  did  the 
booksellers  of  London. 

I  was  very  anxious,  however,  not  to  abandon  my  scheme 
without  a  struggle,  and  I  argued  that  whatever  booksellers 
might  say,  it  was  impossible  to  be  sure  that  the  plan  was 
impracticable  until  it  had  been  tried.  It  was  decided 
therefore  that  the  experiment  should  be  put  to  the  test  and 
that  a  few  books  should  be  published  at  net  prices  and 
offered  for  sale  on  the  terms  set  forth  in  my  letter  of 
March  7. 
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1890  In  order  that  a  beginning  might  be  made,  it  was  necessary 

Professor     ^^  ^^^  ^^  author  who  would  allow  us  to  experiment  with 
Alfred        his  book.     It  was  important  that  the  book  chosen  should 

Marshall      .  ,  t    1        /- 

be  a  good  one,  because  it  the  first  net  book  did  not  sell,  its 
failure  would  certainly  be  attributed  to  its  netness  and  not 
to  its  quaUty.  It  so  happened  that  in  the  spring  of  1890, 
we  had  in  preparation  a  book  on  The  Principles  of  EconojnicSy 
by  Professor  Alfred  Marshall,  the  well-known  economist 
and  then  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  There  was  little  doubt  that  this  book  would 
at  once  take  a  leading  place  in  the  literature  of  Economics, 
and  it  suggested  itself  as  a  most  appropriate  subject  for  the 
experiment  we  wished  to  try.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  obtain  the  author's  consent  and  with  this  view  I 
wrote  him  the  following  letter  : 

29  &  30  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.,  April  i^th,  1890. 

Dear  Sir, 

You  may  possibly  have  seen  some  suggestions 
we  made  towards  a  plan  for  reducing  the  retail  prices  of 
books  and  also  the  discounts  allowed  to  the  trade,  in  order 
that  books  might  be  sold  for  the  prices  at  which  they  are 
advertised.  At  present,  as  you  are  aware,  it  is  usual  for 
booksellers  to  allow  their  customers  a  discount  of  2d.  and 
sometimes  3d.  in  the  is.  from  advertised  prices.  This 
system  is  the  cause  of  two  evils  :  in  the  first  place  books 
have  to  be  made  (nominally)  ridiculously  expensive  in  order 
that  there  may  be  plenty  of  margin  for  taking  off  discounts, 
and  in  the  second  place  the  system  of  allowing  discounts 
to  retail  purchasers  has  fostered  a  spirit  of  competition 
among  booksellers  so  keen  that  there  is  not  enough  profit 
in  the  business  to  enable  booksellers  to  carry  good  stocks 
or  to  give  their  attention  to  bookselling  proper.  They  have 
to  supplement  their  profits  by  selling  "  fancy  goods," 
Berlin  wool,  etc.,  and  are  in  many  cases,  in  the  country 
especially,  driven  out  of  business  altogether. 

Our  theory  is  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  only  to  allow 
the  retail  bookseller  such  a  discount  from  the  pubUshed 
price  as  will  give  him  a  fair  profit  if  he  gets  full  price  for  a 
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book.     This  of  course  would  enable  publishers  to  make  1890 

books,  nominally,  cheaper.  We  have  adopted  the  plan  in 
isolated  cases,  but  always  with  large  books  selling  for  several 
guineas — and  it  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  better 
class  of  booksellers.  We  should  like  to  try  the  same  plan 
with  a  book  of  general  interest  intended  for  wide  sale,  and 
it  has  occurred  to  us  that  your  Principles  of  Ecoiicmics  is 
well  suited  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  a  book  that  would  in 
any  case  come  in  the  way  of  the  ''  cheap- Jack  "  booksellers, 
who  are  the  only  opponents  of  our  scheme,  and  we  think, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  fear  that  the  experiment  would 
have  any  ill  effect  on  the  sale  of  the  book  itself.  It  would, 
however,  be  an  experiment,  and  we  should  not  like  to  make 
it  without  your  full  approval.  Our  idea  would  be  to  make 
the  price  12s.  6d.  net  instead  of  i6s.,  and  the  trade  price 
would  be  los.  5d.  with  a  further  discount  at  settlement 
averaging  5  per  cent.  We  shall  also  abolish  the  "  odd 
copy  " — i.e.  25  books  will  not  be  charged  as  24  or  13  as  i2|. 
Perhaps  you  will  kindly  let  us  know  your  views. 
We  are,  yours  very  truly, 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 
Professor  Marshall, 
Cambridge. 

Professor  Marshall  very  kindly  assented  to  the  proposal  Professor^ 
made  in  my  letter,  and  all  was  now  clear  for  action.  When 
his  book  was  ready,  we  subscribed  it  to  the  trade  on  the 
terms  suggested  and  at  the  same  time  gave  notice  that  the 
terms  on  which  it  was  supplied  to  the  booksellers  were  such 
as  would  not  admit  of  any  discount  from  the  published 
price.  This  notice  was  inserted  in  our  advertisements,  and 
a  printed  slip  repeating  it  was  placed  in  every  copy  of  the 
book  sent  out  from  our  warehouse,  in  order  that  a  bookseller 
might  be  able  to  explain  his  position  to  any  customer  who 
demanded  the  usual  discount. 

The  Principles  of  Economics  was  published  in  July  1890,  Publication 
and  I  need  hardly  say  that  when  it  was  subscribed  it  met  Principles  of 
with  a  very  poor  reception  from  the  discount  booksellers,  i^conomics'' 
Some  of  them  would  not  touch  it  at  all,  others  said  they  would 
buy  as  few  copies  as  possible  and  do  all  they  could  to 
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1890 


Unpromising 
Reception  by 
the  Trade 


Stone  ham's 
Account  closed 


discourage  the  sale  of  this  or  any  other  book  offered  on 
the  same  terms. ^ 

I  fully  expected  this  and  was  quite  unmoved.  In  the 
first  place  I  felt  sure  that  the  demand  for  Professor  Marshall's 
book  would  be  such  that  no  bookseller  could  afford  to  ignore 
it,  though  if  merely  to  spite  the  publishers,  he  insisted 
on  buying  single  copies  instead  of  10  at  a  time,  therefore 
sacrificing  5  per  cent,  of  his  profits,  he  would  injure  nobody 
but  himself  ;  in  the  second  place  the  net  book  had  so  many 
staunch  adherents  among  booksellers  of  the  first  class,  such 
as  Mr.  Bumpus  of  Oxford  Street,  my  cousin  Robert  Bowes 
of  Cambridge,  my  friends  Robert  and  James  MacLehose  of 
Glasgow  and  many  others,  that  no  attempt  to  "  boycott  " 
net  books  or  their  publishers  could  have  any  lasting  result. 

The  danger  that  I  foresaw  was  that  the  net  prices  might 
not  be  kept  up  and  that,  although  3d.  in  the  is.  was  for 
these  books  out  of  the  question,  the  discount  booksellers 
might  be  tempted  to  sell  at  say  a  penny  in  the  shilHng,  and 
so  the  whole  business  of  cutting  competition  and  under- 
selling might  begin  all  over  again.  This  danger  proved 
to  be  a  real  one  and  could  only  be  met  by  saying  that  we 
could  only  allow  trade  terms  to  booksellers  who  would 
undertake  not  to  break  prices.  The  majority  of  our  cus- 
tomers made  no  difficulty  about  giving  this  undertaking 
so  far  as  net  books  were  concerned,  but  one  or  two  of  them 
flatly  refused  to  do  so,  in  particular  Messrs.  E.  &  J.  Stoneham, 
who  carried  on  a  number  of  shops  in  the  City  as  discount 
booksellers.  Stoneham  said  that  he  would  undersell  net 
books  if  he  chose,  so  we  promptly  closed  his  account  and 
did  not  re-open  it  until,  owing  to  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  net  system  in  1899,  Stoneham  was  obliged  either  to  sign 
the  Net  Book  Agreement  or  to  go  out  of  business  altogether. 

Of  course  closing  Stoneham's  account  would  have  been 
useless  had  he  been  left  free  to  supply  himself  with  our  net 

^  The  Principles  of  Economics  has  since  1890  gone  into  five 
editions  consisting  in  all  of  37,000  copies. 
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publications  through  the  wholesale  houses,  and  we  were  faced         1890 
with   the   necessity   of  stopping   the   supply   through   that 
source.     It  seemed  at  that  time  a  serious  thing  to  go  to 
Messrs.  Simpkin,  who  were  our  very  good  friends  and  by 
far  our  largest  London  customers,  and  dictate  to  them  to 
whom  they  should  or  should  not  sell.     Possibly  to  a  pub-  Messrs. 
lisher  of  to-day  after  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience  M^tshah 
of  the  Net  Book  Agreement,  and  a  lively  recollection  of  The  ^^^.f^^^'^ 
Times  Book  War,  it  may  not  seem  such  a  serious  thing  as 
it  did  in  1894  to  a  publisher  acting  alone  and  unsupported 
by    any    agreement    or    any    Association.     However,    we 
intimated   as   politely   as   we   could   to   Messrs.    Simpkin, 
that  we  could  only  continue  to  supply  them  with  our  books 
if  they  would  undertake  not  to  re-sell  them  to  Stoneham 
or  any  other  dealer  whose  name  we  might  give.     To  close 
Simpkin 's  account  would  have  been  a  serious  step,  but  it 
was  one  we  determined  to  take  if  necessary.     I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  ready  acquiescence  of  our  good  friends 
Messrs.  Simpkin  relieved  us  from  this  difficulty. 

Marshall's  Principles  was  the  first  book  that  we  pubHshed 
at  a  ''  net  "  price,  but  it  was  soon  followed  by  others,  though, 
of  course,  we  had  to  be  careful  that  in  every  case  the  author 
agreed  that  his  book  should  be  "  net,"  and  that  if  he  ex- 
pressed the  slightest  objection — and  some  authors  objected 
very  much — his  book  should  be  published  as  "  subject  to 
discount." 

I  find  that  in  1890  my  firm  pubHshed  16  books  at  net 
prices  and  that  for  the  next  seven  years,  i.e.  until  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  net  system  in  1899,  the  number  of  net  Net  Books 
books  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.  was  as  follows  :  1891-1897 

1891  -----  60 

1892  -----  68 

1893  -----  75 

1894  -----  107 

1895  -----  140 

1896  -----  122 

1897  -----  136 
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1891  The  plunge  that  we  made  in  1890  was  a  bold  one,  but 

we  were  glad  to  find  that  a  good  many  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  trade  were  prepared  to  make  experiments  in  the  same 
direction,  and  in  April  1891  there  is  a  reference  in  The 
Bookseller  to  the  "  considerable  number  of  net  books 
published  during  March."  In  that  month,  net  books  were 
published  by  Messrs.  Griffith  &  Farran,  Philip  &  Son  of 
Liverpool,  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin  and  Messrs.  Longmans. 
In  April  1891  net  books  were  pubHshed  by  Messrs.  Methuen 
and  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.  In  September 
Messrs.  Swan,  Sonnenschein  followed  ;  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  in  October.  In  November,  John  Murray^ 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  Lawrence  &  BuUen,  and  Gay  & 
Hancock  published  books  at  net  prices. 

It  was  encouraging  to  find  that  books  could  be  published 
and  sold  at  the  prices  fixed  by  their  producers,  but  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  more  than  very  cautious  steps  were 
taken  in  that  direction.  Only  a  minute  proportion  of  new 
books  were  issued  at  net  prices,  and  no  steps  had  been 
taken  to  alter  the  prices  or  the  conditions  of  sale  of  any 
existing  books.  The  great  mass  of  popular  Hterature  on 
the  market  was  offered  at  a  discount  of  3d.  in  the  is.,  and 
though  such  a  discount  was  considered  ruinous,  few  people 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  it  altogether. 

In  a  volume  by  William  Heinemann,  printed  under  the 
title  of  The  Hardships  of  Publishing^  I  find  a  letter  from 
Mr.  John  Murray  dated  January  9,  1893,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract  : 

"  We  all  deplore  the  3d.  in  the  is.,  but  so  many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  do  away  with  it — and  made  in  vain — 
that  I  am  convinced  that  no  combination  on  this  score  would 
have  any  heart  in  it  at  present." 

rhe  Associated       A  Step  of  the  greatest  importance  was  taken  in  January 

Great  BHtain    1 895,  whcu  at  a  meeting  held   at  Stationers'  Hall  it  was 

"'wundet'''^      decided  to  form  a  society  under  the  title  of  "  The  Associated 

Booksellers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  when  the  foUow- 
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ing  resolution  was  adopted  :  ''  That  the  Associated  Book-  1895 
sellers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  hereby  approve  the  net 
system  of  publishing  books  which  has  been  recently  in- 
augurated by  several  publishers,  and  unanimously  resolve 
to  support  it."  ^  It  was  further  resolved,  "  That  the 
Associated  Booksellers  call  upon  publishers  to  insist  on 
all  booksellers  adhering  to  the  published  price  of  net 
books  and  that  they  enforce  this  by  more  stringent  regu- 
lations." 

It  was  not  a  little  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  opinions 
of  the  booksellers  as  to  the  possibility  of  working  the  net 
system  had  been  modified  since  they  gave  expression  to 
them  in  their  interviews  with  the  representative  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  five  years  earlier. 

The  Associated  Booksellers  had  no  intention  of  confining 
their  activities  to  passing  resolutions,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  if  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  enforce  the  support  of  net 
book  prices  by  "  stringent  regulations,"  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  publishers.  There 
was,  however,  no  body  or  association  of  publishers  with 
whom  the  booksellers  could  deal,  and  a  meeting  of  book- 
sellers and  publishers  was  convened  at  Anderton's  Hotel  in 
October  1895  to  consider  the  desirability  of  appointing  a 
committee  to  meet  the  committee  of  the  Associated  Book- 
sellers for  the  discussion  of  matters  connected  with  the 
retail  trade.  The  meeting,  which  was  largely  attended,  Publishers' 
decided  against  the  appointment  of  an  ad  hoc  committee,  founded^"" 
but  carried  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  a 
Publishers'  Association  which  should  have  a  continuous 
existence  and  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  all  questions 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  trade.  Thus  came  into  being 
the  PubHshers'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  numbers  among  its  members  practically  every 
publisher  of  standing  in  the  kingdom  and  has,   I  think, 

^  The  London  Booksellers'  Society  which  had  existed  since 
1890  was  merged  in  The  Associated  Booksellers  in  1895. 
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fully  justified  its  existence  by  its  ceaseless  and  useful  activi- 
ties during  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  ground  having  been  prepared  for  effective  co-opera- 
tion between  booksellers  and  publishers,  the  former  set  to 
work  on  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  for  dealing  with  the 
eternal  question  of  underselling,  and  early  in  1897  a  plan 
was  produced  and  accepted  ''  in  principle,"  by  the  Pub- 
lishers '  Association .  This  proposal  consisted  of  an  attempt  to 
reduce  discount  on  "subject"  books  from  3d.  to  2d.  in  the  is., 
and  would  have  involved  closing  the  account  of  any  book- 
seller who  allowed  a  greater  discount  off  any  book  whatever. 
It  was  not  adopted  because  the  Society  of  Authors,  I  think 
rightly,  objected  to  the  coercion  of  recalcitrant  dealers 
which  it  would  have  made  necessary. 

The  effective  plan,  as  I  had  always  maintained,  was  to 
protect  "  net  "  books,  but  to  leave  "  subject  "  books  to 
their  fate,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for  coercion,  and 
trusting  that  the  success  of  the  net  system  would  lead  to  its 
wider  adoption.  But  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  this,  and 
the  majority  of  booksellers  and  publishers  could  not  be 
induced  to  believe  that  some  discount,  whether  2d.  or  3d. 
in  the  is.,  was  not  inevitable. 

The  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Publishers*  Associa- 
tion which  considered  the  booksellers'  proposal  in  July 
1898  was  largely  attended  and  was  of  such  interest  that, 
although  the  particular  plan  proposed  came  to  nothing,  it 
seems  worth  while  to  record  what  I  said  on  that  occasion. 

In  rising  to  move  that  the  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee 
which  you  have  before  you  be  adopted  by  the  Publishers' 
Association,  I  feel  that  I  am  dealing  with  a  momentous 
issue,  and  I  am  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the  gravity  of 
the  action  which  I  am  asking  you  to  take.  But  the  question 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  to-day  is  not  only  one  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  trade — it  is  a  question  which  we  are  bound 
to  face,  and  which  we  cannot  shirk  without  stultifying 
ourselves  as  an  Association.  I  need  only  remind  you  that 
the  PubUshers'  Association  practically  owes  its  existence 
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to  the  fact  that,  some  two  years  ago,  the  Associated  Book-  1898 
sellers  sent  out  a  circular  expressing  a  wish  that  the  pub-  speech  at 
Ushers  would  meet  them  for  the  purpose  of  considering  Meeting 
what  steps,  if  any,  could  be  taken  to  diminish  the  evils  that  ^^'^^  '^^^ 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  practice  of  underselling. 
A  meeting  of  publishers  was  accordingly  held  in  this  hall, 
and,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  we  were  not 
ready  to  meet  the  booksellers,  as  it  was  felt  on  all  sides  that 
the  issues  involved  were  weighty  and  serious,  and  that  no 
steps  should  be  taken  hurriedly.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Murray  that  an  Association  of  Publishers 
should  be  formed  so  that  there  might  be  a  representative 
body  which  could  deal  with  this  and  many  other  questions 
affecting  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  trade.  Your 
Association  accordingly  came  into  existence,  and  although 
since  its  formation  many  other  matters  have  come  before  it 
and  have  been  dealt  with,  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  your 
Council  has  been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  "  underselling,"  to  which,  as  I  say,  the  existence  of  the 
Association  is  primarily  due.  Well,  gentlemen,  the  first 
thing  we  had  to  consider  was  whether  any  action  at  all  was 
necessary — whether  the  so-called  "  underselling "  had 
brought  about  a  condition  of  things  which  rendered  some 
action  imperative.  I  think  we  may  safely  take  it  that  a 
case  for  some  action  has  been  made  out.  We  have  had 
before  us  the  evidence  of  numerous  and  important  retail 
booksellers  who  have  been  unanimous  in  saying  that  new 
books  (by  which,  of  course,  I  mean  copyright  books)  cannot 
be  purchased  on  the  terms  on  which  they  are  generally 
supplied  by  publishers  and  retailed  profitably  at  a  discount 
of  25  per  cent.  Some  gentlemen,  notably  Mr.  Robert 
MacLehose  of  Glasgow,  have  gone  carefully  into  the  figures, 
and  have  drawn  up  and  circulated  statistical  statements 
which  appear  to  be  incontrovertible.  Nobody  can  doubt 
either  the  knowledge  or  the  good  faith  of  these  gentlemen, 
and  I  have  not  come  across  anybody  who  has  denied  the 
accuracy  of  their  calculations.  According  to  them  there  is, 
under  present  circumstances,  no  profit  from  the  sale  of  new 
copyright  publications,  and  the  booksellers  who  deal  in  them 
can  only  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  combining  with  their 
business  in  new  books,  the  sale  of  second-hand  books,  of 
books  in  extra  bindings,  of  non-copyright  books  which  can 
be  purchased  at  special  terms,  of  stationery,  or  of  fancy 
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1898         goods.     This  is  neither  a  dignified  nor  a  secure  position  for 
Speech  at  ^^  Commerce  in  copyright  literature  to  have  to  assume, 

Meeting  and  ahhough  I  think  it  very  creditable  to  the  retail  book- 

juiy  1898  sellers  of  this  country  that  they  should  have  gone  on  so 

long  doing  their  best  for  us  and  our  wares  under  circum- 
stances so  disadvantageous  to  themselves,  we  cannot  reason- 
ably expect  them  to  do  so  for  ever.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  we  may  take  it  as  proved  that  something  should  and 
must  be  done  to  improve  the  position  of  the  retailer  who 
deals  in  copyright  books — and  the  next  question  we  have  to 
discuss  is  what  must  be  done  and  what  is  the  best  method 
of  doing  it.  It  is  now  a  good  many  months  ago  since  your 
Council  received  a  deputation  of  representative  retail 
booksellers  who  wished  to  put  their  views  before  the  Associ- 
ation. The  upshot  of  what  they  said  was  that  under  present 
conditions  the  sale  of  copyright  books  was  unprofitable, 
and  that  in  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  things,  pub- 
lishers ought  to  give  better  terms.  We,  of  course,  asked 
them  at  once  how,  if  better  terms  were  conceded,  they 
proposed  to  prevent  the  25  per  cent,  discount  now  allowed 
to  the  public  from  being  increased  to  30  or  35  per  cent., 
which  would  leave  matters  just  as  bad  as  they  are  now. 
The  answer  to  this  was  that  they  proposed  that  the  extra 
terms  for  which  they  asked  should  be  given  only  to  such 
dealers  as  would  agree  not  to  increase  the  present  rate  of 
discount.  To  this  we  replied  that  there  were  great  and, 
as  we  felt,  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  general 
reduction  in  trade  terms,  as  the  prices  of  already  published 
books  were  fixed,  and  the  contracts  with  authors  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  rates  with  no  margins  for  such 
reductions  as  were  asked  for.  We  observed,  however,  that 
if  it  was  possible  to  get  the  retail  trade  to  agree  not  to  increase 
the  discounts  at  present  given,  it  would  be  equally  possible 
to  make  an  agreement  for  the  reduction  of  discounts,  and  we 
suggested  that  the  trade  should  be  sounded  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  combining  to  decrease  the  present  rates  of  discount 
from  25  per  cent.,  or  3d.  in  the  is.,  to  i6f  per  cent.,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  2d.  in  the  is.  which  was  for  some  years 
the  ruling  rate.  The  booksellers  agreed  that  this  would  be 
possible  if  they  received  help  from  the  publishers,  and  with 
a  view  of  carrying  the  matter  further  they  sent  out  a  circular 
to  789  booksellers  whom  they  considered  to  represent  the 
best  part  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
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the  result  that  out  of  this  large  number  only  12  have  ex-  1898 

plicitly  declined  to  co-operate,  48  have  omitted  to  answer,  speech  at 
while  the  proportionately  enormous  number  of  729  have  Meeting 
assented  to  the  proposal.  This  proposal  is,  briefly,  that  the  ^"^-^  '^^8 
present  trade  terms  should  be  given  only  to  booksellers 
who  agree  to  allow  no  more  than  2d.  in  the  is.  on  ordinary 
books  and  to  sell  net  books  at  full  prices  ;  and  that  those 
dealers  who  refuse  to  come  into  the  arrangement  or  who 
break  their  agreement  should  be  supplied  at  no  better  terms 
than  scrip,  without  odd  books  or  discount  at  settlement. 
Now  it  will  be  obvious  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  question 
whether  the  discount  allowed  to  the  public  be  2d.  or  3d. 
in  the  is.  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  detail.  What  is  of 
the  first  importance  is  that  the  discount  should  be  a  fixed 
one,  that  no  bookseller  should  increase  it,  and  this  end  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  enforcement  of  some  kind  of  penalty 
against  offenders  ;  in  other  words,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  ''  coercion."  What  we  have  therefore  to  decide 
to-day,  is  whether  it  is  wise  or  possible  to  take  such  steps 
as  shall  make  it  unprofitable  for  any  bookseller  to  conduct 
his  business  in  a  manner  which  seems  likely  to  be  injurious 
to  the  large  majority  of  his  fellow- traders.  Frankly,  I  may 
say  that  after  giving  much  careful  thought  and  consideration 
to  the  subject  1  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  both  wise 
and  possible  to  do  so.  The  strongest  objections  to  the 
course  proposed  are  first  the  disinclination  we  all  feel, 
and  in  general  very  properly  feel,  to  interfere  with  private 
liberty  of  action,  and  secondly  the  fear  that  the  experiment 
may  break  down.  Well  as  to  the  first.  The  strong  in- 
dividualistic tendency  which  actuates  most  of  us  leads  us 
to  shrink  from  interfering  with  a  man's  conduct  of  his  own 
business.  Yet  we  do  constantly  interfere  through  our 
Parliamentary  representatives  with  the  conduct  of  private 
affairs,  and  it  is  the  feeling  that  it  is  right  and  wise  to  do  so 
that  has  led  to  the  Factory  Acts,  Adulteration  of  Food  Acts, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  social  legislation  of  recent  years. 
If  it  is  permissible  for  the  majority  of  the  nation  to  impose 
its  will  on  the  minority  in  such  matters  for  the  promotion 
and  conservation  of  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  people 
at  large,  it  can  surely  be  no  less  permissible  for  the  large 
majority  of  a  trade  such  as  ours  to  make  it  impossible  for  a 
few  recalcitrant  members  to  nullify  a  movement  for  the 
general  well-being  of  the  trade.     If  we  are  agreed  that  what 
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1898         we  propose  is  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  trade  and  that 
speech  at  ^^  ^^^  morally  entitled  to  do  our  best  to  carry  it  out,  I  do 

Meeting  not  think  we  need  be  apprehensive  lest  our  efforts  should 

Tuiy  1898  )qx^2}&.  down.     I  have  been  told  that  the  attempt  would  fail 

because  a  similar  movement  which  was  in  operation  some 
forty  years  ago  was  unsuccessful.  For  my  part  I  see  no 
reason  to  fear  anything  of  the  kind.  I  have  read  all  the 
documents  connected  with  the  movement  of  forty  years 
ago,  and  my  belief  is  that  the  failure  which  undoubtedly 
occurred  then  was  due  to  the  faint-heartedness  and  want  of 
pluck  of  the  publishers  of  that  day,  and  that  if  they  had  only 
stuck  to  their  guns,  as  I  hope  we  shall  do,  the  failure  would 
not  have  taken  place.  In  addition  to  this  I  would  remind 
you  that  a  great  deal  has  taken  place  during  the  last  forty 
years,  and  that  things  are  looked  at  now  from  a  point  of 
view  altogether  different  from  what  was  usual  then.  In 
those  days  Free  Trade  had  become  a  veritable  fetish,  and  it 
was  only  necessary  to  say  that  anything  was  contrary  to  the 
Principles  of  Free  Trade  to  condemn  it.  Of  course,  the 
particular  question  had  then  and  has  now  no  more  to  do 
with  Free  Trade  than  with  the  Binomial  Theorem  ;  but 
when  dogma  of  that  kind  is  in  fashion  anything  like  argument 
is  useless,  and  at  the  period  in  question  the  mere  statement 
that  anything  was  contrary  to  the  Principles  of  Free  Trade 
was  enough  to  condemn  it  unheard.  I  may  also  remind 
you  that  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  trade  combination  was  regarded  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  as  a  conspiracy,  and  that  trade  unions,  which 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  relations  between 
different  members  of  the  same  calling  and  different  classes 
of  the  same  industry,  were  in  those  times  illegal  bodies. 
All  this  is  changed  and  we  have  the  right  to  reap  what 
benefit  we  may  from  the  change  which  has  come  over  the 
views  of  the  community  with  regard  to  such  matters. 
Nowadays  no  one  would  venture  to  assert  that  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  the  most  favourable  terms  were  only 
granted  to  such  members  of  the  trade  as  were  willing  to 
subscribe  to  such  rules  as  we  suggest — no  one,  I  say,  would 
venture  to  assert  that  such  an  arrangement  was  a  conspiracy 
or  in  any  kind  of  way  illegal.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  we  publishers  are  not  dealing  entirely  with  our  own 
property,  that  we  are  acting  as  the  agents  and  in  most 
instances  as  the  partners  of  authors,  and  that  it  does  not 
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become  us  therefore  to  take  an  important  step,  such  as  that         1898 
proposed,  without  their  knowledge  and  concurrence.     In  ^      . 
this  particular  instance  at  least,  the  interests  of  authors  and  Meeting 
publishers  are  identical  ;   and  I  think  it  would  be  wise,  nay,  ^^^y  ^^98 
I  consider  that  it  is  imperative,  that  before  entering  into  any 
arrangement   with   the   Associated    Booksellers   as   to   this 
important   question,   we   should   approach   the   Society   of 
Authors,  should  explain  to  them  what  it  is  that  we  and  the 
booksellers  propose,  and  should  get  them  to  agree  with  us 
in  saying  that  the  suggested  action  is  taken  in  the  interest 
of  all  connected  with  the  commercial  side  of  literature — of 
the  authors  who  write  books,  of  the  publishers  who  bring 
them  out,  and  of  the  booksellers  who  sell  them  to  the 
public.     I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any  difficulty 
in  putting  the  matter  before  the  Society  of  Authors  in  such 
a  way  as  to  induce  them  to  coincide  with  our  views  and  those 
of  the  booksellers,  and  to  co-operate  with  us  in  carrying 
them  out. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  no  difficulty  is 
raised  by  the  Society  of  Authors,  I  think  that  if  this  move- 
ment— which  is  not  in  any  sense  illegal  nor  opposed  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  age,  and  which  is  approved  of  by  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  booksellers  of  the  kingdom — is 
honestly  and  fearlessly  carried  out,  it  cannot  well  fail  to  be 
successful  ;  and  this  being  so,  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  join  with  the  booksellers  in  putting  it  into 
practice.  For,  remember,  the  only  alternative  is  to  do 
nothing,  and  to  do  nothing  is  to  ask  the  booksellers  to  con- 
tinue the  distribution  of  our  publications  on  terms  which 
they  believe  and  which  we  believe  to  be  unprofitable. 
This  must  of  necessity  mean  that  in  the  long  run  booksellers 
will  cease  to  interest  themselves  in  the  sale  of  new  books, 
and  will  put  all  their  energies  into  the  commerce  in  second- 
hand books,  stationery,  fancy  goods,  or  any  other  articles 
out  of  which  they  can  get  a  decent  living.  Such  a  result 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  disastrous  to  the  publishers  and 
to  the  authors  for  whom  they  publish.  I  sincerely  hope, 
therefore,  that  you  will  not  be  led  by  weak-kneed  and  timid 
counsels  to  abandon  without  a  trial  this  serious  and  promising 
attempt  to  put  the  commerce  in  new  and  copyright  books 
on  a  stable  and  satisfactory  basis.  I  beg  to  move,  ''  That 
the  principle  and  scheme  proposed  by  the  Sub-Committee 
be   approved   by   this   meeting,   and  that  the  Council  be 
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Adverse  Report 
of  the  Society 
of  Authors 


Nerv  Scheme 
not  accepted 
by  Publishers^ 
Associati'm 


Resolution  i?i 
favour  of 
Net  Books 
adopted  bv 
Publishers'' 
Association 


requested  to  communicate  with  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Authors  with  a  view  to  securing  their  co-operation." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolution  the  scheme  of 
the  Associated  Booksellers  was  submitted  to  the  Society  of 
Authors,  whose  committee  of  management,  after  reading  the 
various  documents  and  pamphlets  placed  before  them,  and 
taking  the  evidence  of  a  number  of  booksellers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  trade  societies,  issued  a  careful  report  to  the 
effect  that  their  Society  could  not  endorse  the  scheme. 
The  Council  of  the  Publishers'  Association  accordingly 
adopted  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  in  view  of  the 
Report  of  the  Society  of  Authors  the  Council  feel  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  them  to  proceed  with  the  proposed  scheme 
in  its  present  form." 

Undaunted  by  these  events,  the  Associated  Booksellers 
set  to  work  to  draw  up  a  new  scheme,  which  they  submitted 
to  the  PubUshers'  Association  in  March  1898.  This 
scheme  had  the  great  advantage  of  receiving  the  qualified 
approval  of  the  Society  of  Authors,  but  it  was  in  many 
respects  so  complicated  that  after  very  careful  consideration 
the  PubUshers'  Association  was  unable  to  accept  it.  The 
publishers  felt,  however,  that  the  next  move  should  come 
from  them,  and  at  a  Council  meeting  held  on  November  23, 
1898,  the  following  resolutions  were  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Longman,  seconded  by  myself  and  carried  : 

1 .  That  a  more  general  trial  of  the  net  system  is  advisable 

and  that  (a)  new  books  should  be  issued  as  far  as 
possible  at  net  prices,  iff)  existing  books,  especially 
those  above  6s.,  should,  where  it  is  practicable,  be 
converted  into  net  books  by  taking  off  one-sixth  of 
the  present  price. 

2.  That  the  same  trade  terms  as  are  now  offered  should 

be  given  to  those  booksellers  who  agree  to  sell  net 
books  at  full  price  and  to  those  wholesalers  who 
agree  to  enforce  similar  conditions  with  their  cus- 
tomers, and  that  to  others,  net  books  should  only 
be  offered  at  full  pubUshed  price. 
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I  felt  that  this  was  a  great  personal  triumph,  for  it  was         1899 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  net  price  had  been  accepted 
as  applicable  to  new  books  in  general. 

On  the  24th  January,  1899,  the  following  circular  was 
printed  and  sent  as  a  confidential  document  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Associated  Booksellers  with  an  intimation  that,  if 
it  were  accepted  by  the  booksellers  as  satisfactory,  the 
Publishers'  Association  was  prepared  to  recommend  the 
scheme  for  adoption  as  soon  as  possible. 

Discount  Question. 

Draft  proposals  submitted  to  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Scheme 
Publishers'  Association  on  January  6,  1899,  and  provision-  h/he 
ally  accepted  by  the  Members.  '^^i^^^iL 

In  accordance  with  the  request  which  accompanied  the 
tentative  scheme  circulated  among  the  members  of  the 
Publishers'  Association  in  October,  several  criticisms  of  its 
terms  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Council  by  individual 
firms. 

These  have  been  carefully  considered  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  met ;  and  the  Council  believe  that  the  scheme — 
as  embodied  in  the  enclosed  draft — has  now  reached  a 
stage  at  which  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  discussed  by 
the  whole  Association  before  being  referred  back  to  the 
booksellers. 

A  few  words  of  preliminary  explanation  may  be  given. 

1.  The  first  proposal  of  May,  1897,  which  attempted  to 

reduce  all  discounts  to  2d.  in  the  is.,  was  objected 
to  by  a  considerable  and  influential  section  of  the 
booksellers  as  being  impracticable  and  too  drastic. 

2.  The  Authors'  Society  raised  a  strong  objection  to  the 

form  of  "  coercion  "  involved  in  closing  a  bookseller's 
account  because  he  undersold  in  one  instance. 

3.  The  proposal  submitted  by  the  Associated  Booksellers 
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1899  last  summer  (1898)  appears  to  be  impracticable  on 

at  least  four  grounds  : 

Criticism  (a)  That  it  endeavours  to  prescribe  uniform  terms 

Schemes^  0^1  which  all  publishers  shall  supply  books 

to  booksellers  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business . 
(6)  That  the  penalty  for   default  is  inadequate, 

(viz.   the   closing   up    of  the   price   of  the 

undersold  book  and   no    others)    and   very 

complicated. 

(c)  That  the  introduction  of  an  "  invoiced  price  " 

or  "  net  selling  price,"  in  addition  to  the 
advertised  price  and  the  sale  price  of  a  book, 
complicates  an  already  complicated  system  of 
prices  now  in  vogue. 

(d)  That  in  the  case  of  the  lower  priced  books 

subject  to  discount,  the  number  of  exceptions 
is  so  large  (as  e.g.  contracts  for  school  and 
public  libraries,  prize  books,  juvenile  books, 
non-copyright  books)  as  to  render  any 
general  method  of  procedure  impossible. 

The  underlying  principles  of  all  the  schemes  appear  to  be 
these  : 

1 .  That  the  discount  allowed  to  the  public  in  the  case  of 

books  of  a  price  above  6s.  or  7s.  6d.  should  not  exceed 
2d.  in  the  is. 

2.  That  a  penalty  should  be  inflicted  on  all  booksellers 

who  infringe  this  regulation. 

3.  That  the  pubUshers  should  unite  to  support  the  book- 

sellers in  the  maintenance  of  this  rule. 

The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  extension  and 
enforcement  of  the  net  system  lies  the  best  hope  of  a  change 
for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  the  bookseller,  and  they 
believe  that  the  accompanying  scheme  may  be  recommended 
on  the  ground  that  it : 

1 .  Disturbs  present  trade  prices  as  little  as  possible. 

2.  Can  be  adopted  without  serious  difficulty  and  adapted 

to  existing  conditions. 
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3.  Simplifies  prices  instead  of  complicating  them.  1899 

4.  Does  not  raise  the  price  of  books  to  the  public  more 

than  is  necessary  to  render  assistance  to  the  book- 
seller and  enable  him  to  keep  a  good  stock. 

Scheme. 
It  is  recommended  :  Scheme 

1 .  That  a  more  general  trial  of  the  net  system  is  advisable  publishe/s' 

especially  in  the  case  of  books  above  6s.  ;    and  that  '^^•^^"^'^^'^ 
(a)  new  books  should  be  issued  as  far  as  possible  at 
net  prices,  {h)  existing  books  should,  where  it  is 
practicable,  be  converted  into  net  books  by  taking 
off  one-sixth  of  the  present  price. 

(In  the  case  of  books  thus  converted  to  net  prices, 
royalties  to  authors  would,  of  course,  remain 
as  now  ;  e.g.  if  2d.  in  the  shilling  is  paid  on  a 
I2S.  book,  the  royalty  would  remain  at  2S. 
though  the  published  price  is  reduced  to  los.) 

2.  That  in  the  case  of  net  books,  the  same  trade  terms  as 

are  now  offered  should  be  given  to  those  booksellers 
only  who  agree  to  sell  them  at  full  price,  and  to  those 
wholesalers  who  agree  to  enforce  similar  conditions 
with  their  customers  ;  and  that  to  others  net  books 
should  only  be  offered  at  the  full  published  price. 

3.  That  a  form  of  agreement  between  publishers  and 

booksellers  who  assent  to  these  proposals  be  drawn  up, 
along  with  a  list  of  the  publishers  thus  assenting,  and 
that  this  form  be  circulated  by  the  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation among  the  booksellers  for  signature  by  them. 

4.  That  booksellers  refusing  to  accept  this  agreement  shall 

be  treated  alike  by  all  the  assenting  firms  of  publishers. 

5.  That  the  foregoing  recommendations  shall  not  apply 

to  bona  fide  remainders  or  to  dead  stock. 

6.  It  is  understood  that  the  Publishers'  Association  cannot 

undertake  the  responsibility  of  detecting  instances  of 
underseUing.     This    scheme    is    drawn    up    in    the 
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1899 


interest  of  the  booksellers,  as  urged  by  the  majority 
of  them  and  their  representatives,  and  it  is  clearly 
understood  that  the  onus  prohandi  in  cases  of  default 
rests  with  the  various  Booksellers'  Associations. 


Scheme  of 

Pjiblishers' 

Association 

adopted  by 

Associated 

Booksellers 


Dinner  to 
Commemorate 
Establishment 
of  the  Net 
Book  System 


At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Associated  Booksellers  on 
Friday,  February  24,  1899,  the  proposals  of  the  publishers 
were  considered  clause  by  clause  and  were  unanimously 
accepted  as  a  possible  means  of  improving  the  trade,  the 
feeling  of  the  meeting  appearing  to  be  unmistakably  in 
favour  of  giving  the  scheme  cordial  and  hearty  support. 

Nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  persuade  the  book- 
sellers of  Great  Britain  to  append  their  signatures  to  the 
Net  Book  Agreement,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  book  trade.  This  work  was  under- 
taken with  energy  by  the  officials  of  the  Associated  Book- 
sellers and,  although  difficulties  were  experienced  in  certain 
quarters,  they  were  successfully  overcome,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  in  these  days  that  a  complaint  of  underselling  is 
received.  Not  only  is  the  price  of  net  books  kept  up,  but 
the  number  of  books  issued  at  net  prices  has  increased 
enormously.  Works  of  fiction,  which  in  the  early  days 
were  specially  exempted  from  the  net  system,  are  now  almost 
universally  published  at  net  prices  ;  in  fact  it  is  now  the 
exception  for  any  copyright  book  (not  being  a  school  book) 
to  be  published  "  subject  to  discount." 

As  no  important  movement  in  this  country  can  be  con- 
sidered safe  without  a  dinner,  my  readers  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  a  dinner  took  place  in  May  1901,  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Publishers'  Association  and  the 
Associated  Booksellers,  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating 
the  successful  establishment  of  the  Net  Book  System.  I  had 
the  honour  of  presiding,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Keay,  the  President 
of  the  Associated  Booksellers,  was  Vice-Chairman,  and  the 
company  consisted  of  between  300  and  400  booksellers, 
publishers,  and  authors. 
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The  Net  Book  System  which  after  ten  years  of  discussion  The  Times 
and  experiment  was  considered  sufficiently  firmly  established 
to  warrant  a  dinner  of  celebration  early  in  1901,  came  to  be 
in  serious  peril,  almost  accidentally,  owing  to  the  foundation 
of  The  Times  Book  Club  in  1905.  The  Book  Club  was 
started  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  fortunes  of  The 
Times  newspaper,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  was  no  deliberate 
intention  on  the  part  of  its  originator — Horace  E.  Hooper — 
to  injure  a  system  which  he  probably  knew  little  about. 
It  so  happened  that  the  lines  on  which  Hooper  proposed 
to  carry  on  his  Book  Club  would,  had  he  succeeded,  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  publication  of  net  books,  and  as  soon  as 
this  became  evident  the  refusal  of  Hooper  to  modify  his 
plans  led  to  the  bitter  contest  known  as  the  Book  War, 
which  raged  from  1906-8,  and  from  which  the  Net  Book 
System  fortunately  emerged  successful.  I  do  not  propose 
to  retail  the  history  of  The  Times  Book  War  as  it  has  already 
been  admirably  done  by  my  old  friend  Edward  Bell,  in  an 
account  written  in  19 10  but  never  printed.  Bell  was  the 
President  of  the  Publishers'  Association  during  the  period 
of  the  Book  War,  and  was  therefore  cognizant  of  all  that 
took  place  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  contest.  He  has 
kindly  given  me  permission  to  print  his  account  of  the 
Book  War,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  adding 
some  notes  on  the  secret  negotiations  w^hich  took  place  in 
1908  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  which  are  only 
briefly  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Bell's  account.  These  notes  which 
I  made  in  19 10  are  printed  as  they  were  written. 
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1905  Before   describing   the  conclusion  of   the  Book  War  I 

Mr.  Hooper's  will  dcvote  a  paragraph  to  my  first  interview  with  Hooper, 
'"su  Martin's  which  took  placc  in  my  office  at  St.  Martin's  Street  early 
street  \^  1905.     Hoopcr  Came  to  say  that  he  was  proposing  to 

carry  out  on  behalf  of  The  Times  a  scheme  which  would, 
he  beUeved,  benefit  not  only  the  paper  which  was  inaugurat- 
ing it,  but  the  pubHshers  in  whose  books  they  proposed  to 
deal .  He  then  said  that  his  experience  with  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  led  him  to  think  that  a  very  large  number  of 
books  of  all  kinds  could  be  sold  if  new  methods,  especially 
in  the  way  of  advertising,  were  employed,  and  he  then  ex- 
plained the  way  in  which  the  Book  Club  was  to  be  worked, 
how  it  would  contract  with  his  subscribers  to  supply  on 
loan  any  book  that  they  wanted,  how  for  this  purpose  the 
Book  Club  would  have  to  make  very  large  purchases,  and 
that  it  would  of  course  expect  the  best  trade  terms  and  would 
like  to  make  a  contract  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  etc.,  etc. 
A  publisher  is  naturally  eager  to  hear  of  any  plan  for  increas- 
ing the  sale  of  his  books,  and  I  therefore  listened  respectfully 
to  Mr.  Hooper's  remarks.  When,  however,  he  said  incident- 
ally, "  Of  course  we  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  what  we  like 
with  the  books  we  have  bought  and  paid  for,"  I  pricked  up 
my  ears  and  asked  whether  there  might  not  be  a  danger  of 
his  finding  himself  in  difficulties  about  the  sale  of  net  books. 
All  I  could  get  from  Hooper  was  that  net  books  would  have 
to  look  after  themselves,  and  I  told  him,  therefore,  that  my 
firm,  although  we  should  be  glad  enough  to  sell  him  all  the 
books  that  he  could  buy,  could  not  enter  into  any  contract 
that  would  oblige  us  to  continue  our  supplies  to  The  Times 
Book  Club  if  we  found  it  advisable  to  stop  them.  It  thus 
came  about  that  when  the  Book  Club  began  its  operations 
Macmillan  &  Co.  were  almost  the  only  publishers  who  had 
no  contract  of  any  sort  or  kind  with  it.  We  sold  our  pub- 
lications to  the  Book  Club,  but  could  stop  doing  so  when- 
ever we  pleased.  The  Book  War  might  never  have  taken 
place,  or  at  least  might  have  ended  sooner   had  all  my 
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publishing    friends    also    preserved    their    freedom.     Un-         1908 

fortunately  when  difficulties  arose  most  of  them  appeared 

to  be  under  contracts — varjdng  as  to  terms  and  period,  but 

all  obliging  them  to  continue   their   supplies   for  a  time 

whether  they  liked  it  or  not.     The  details  of  the  Book  War 

are  all  given  in  Mr.  Bell's  narrative  which  follows.     My 

own  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  incident  consists  of 

the  account  of  the  final  peace  negotiations  which  I  wrote 

at  the  time,  May  10,  1908. 

The  Times  Book  Club  and  the  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion— An  Account  of  the  '  Book  War  '  of  1906- 1908. 
By  Edward  Bell,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Publishers'  Association. 

NOTE 

My  sole  object  in  writing  the  following  pages  is  to  preserve 
for  future  members  of  the  Publishers'  Association,  and  others 
whom  it  may  concern,  a  connected  record  of  what  has  so 
far  been  the  most  critical  period  and  the  most  important 
episode  in  its  history.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  record 
any  enquirer  who  wished  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case 
would  have  to  rely  upon  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the 
period  ;  and  seeing  that  The  Times  is  the  most  likely  journal 
to  be  accessible,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the  knowledge  gained 
in  that  way  would  be  far  from  trustworthy,  and  give  an 
altogether  one-sided  view  of  the  dispute. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  state  facts  without  suppression  or 
bias,  and  since  Mr.  John  Murray  has  kindly  given  me  his 
assistance  by  reading  the  MS.  and  suggesting  some  amend- 
ments, whilst  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Black  for  some 
corrections,  I  believe  that  its  accuracy  in  matter  of  fact  may 
be  relied  on.  For  any  deductions  and  opinions  I  alone 
am  responsible,  but  I  hope  that  they  will  commend  them- 
selves to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  took  part  in  the  struggle 
and  are  familiar  with  the  facts  set  forth. 

E.  B. 
Jan.,  1910. 
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Mr.  Edward  CIRCUMSTANCES  having  given  me  an  opportunity  of  following 
^Narrative  closcly  all  the  phases  of  the  so-called  "  Book  War,"  of  1906- 
1908,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  write  down  a 
short  but,  so  far  as  possible,  accurate  account  of  the  whole 
affair,  as  it  presented  itself  to  me,  for  the  benefit  of  any 
future  enquirer.  The  right  of  an  author  to  derive  profit 
from  the  productions  of  his  brain,  the  right  of  a  manu- 
facturer to  dictate  the  selling  price  of  an  article  of  which 
he  has  a  monopoly,  and  the  right  of  the  members  of  a  trade 
to  combine  for  the  sake  of  controlling  prices  of  any  articles 
in  which  they  deal,  are  matters  on  which  differences  of 
opinion  still  prevail,  and  the  account  of  a  struggle  in  which 
all  these  questions  were  involved  may  be  considered  to 
have  some  economic  interest. 

A  very  similar  struggle  had  agitated  the  book  trade  in 
1852,  when  a  Booksellers'  Association,  which  included 
publishers,  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a  limit 
to  the  discount  which  was  allowed  to  retail  buyers.  A 
discount  of  10  per  cent,  was  generally  given  and  acquiesced 
in  ;  but  when  the  firm  of  Bickers  and  Bush  began  the 
system  of  making  larger  allowances,  amounting  to  about 
20  per  cent.,  an  attempt  was  made  to  boycott  them  (though 
this  term  was  not  at  that  time  invented)  by  the  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  publishers  to  supply  only  such  firms  as 
agreed  to  give  not  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  controversy 
that  ensued  created  some  stir,  letters  were  written  to  The 
Times ^  questions  were  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,, 
and  Messrs.  Bickers  and  Bush  were  supported  not  only  by 
The  Times ^  but  also  by  the  written  opinions  of  many  of  the 
foremost  authors  of  the  day,  including  Macaulay,  Carlyle 
and  Gladstone.  The  Booksellers  agreed  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  arbitration  of  Lord  Campbell,  Mr.  Grote  and  Dean 
Milman,  who  decided  against  them,  whereupon  the  Book- 
sellers' Association  and  its  attempt  to  control  prices  came 
to  an  untimely  end.  A  summary  of  the  whole  affair  is  to 
be  found  in  a  pamphlet  on  ''  Booksellers'  Associations," 
compiled  by  Mr.  Robert  Bowes  of  Cambridge,  and  a  fairly 
complete  account  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''  Publishers  and 
the  PubHc,"  issued  by  The  Times  in  1906.  A  different 
result  could  hardly  have  been  expected  in  days  when  "  free 
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trade  "   and  "  laissez  faire  "  were  cardinal  tenets   of  the         1896 
economist,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  position  of  the  ^^  Edward 
trade   was   logically  weak,  inasmuch   as   they  conceded   a  Beii's 
claim  to  discount  but  disputed  only  the  amount.     One  may  ^^^^'^^^'^^ 
reasonably  fight  for  a  fixed  and  fair  price,  but  few  will  see 
their  way  to  dogmatize  on  a  difference  between  10  and  20 
per  cent. 

As  a  natural  result  the  larger  discounts  became  general, 
and  competition  caused  them  to  increase,  until  latterly  a 
discount  of  3d.  in  is.  became  almost  universal  except  in  a 
few  towns  where  the  booksellers  tacitly  agreed  to  limit  it 
to  2d.  ;  and  as  the  tendency  to  make  still  further  discounts 
remained,  the  profits  of  the  retail  trade  became  very  small 
and  their  financial  position  became  correspondingly  pre- 
carious. This  led  to  a  continued  demand  for  better  whole- 
sale terms,  though  it  was  obvious  to  publishers  that  com- 
petition would  speedily  discount  any  advantage  so  gained  ; 
or  in  common  parlance,  that  booksellers  would  quickly  give 
away  to  the  public  any  further  trade  allowance,  and  thus 
the  state  of  the  trade  in  general  would  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  Publishers*  Associa- 
tion was  founded  in  1896,  and  that  it  inaugurated  in  1899, 
on  a  plan  first  suggested  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  F.  Macmillan, 
the  *'  net  book  "  system.  With  the  co-operation  of  the 
previously  formed  retail  society  of  "  Associated  Booksellers" 
the  system  rapidly  became  general,  and  had  the  desired 
effect  of  resuscitating  the  retail  trade  throughout  the  country. 

It  was  this  system  that  The  Times ^  acting  ostensibly  on 
behalf  of  the  public,  set  itself  in  the  autumn  of  1906  to 
attack  ;  but  unfortunately  for  those  who  were  disposed  to 
put  their  faith  in  that  journal,  it  did  not,  as  on  the  previous 
occasion,  approach  the  matter  with  quite  clean  hands,  nor 
bring  to  it  the  disinterested  attitude  which  alone  could 
give  weight  to  its  opinions.  To  justify  this  statement  it  is 
necessary  to  recall  some  facts  which  had  previously  become 
notorious  to  the  book  trade  in  London  and,  more  or  less, 
throughout  the  country  trade. 

In  1898  an  American  speculator,  Mr.  H.  E.  Hooper, 
conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  turning  to  account  the 
great  advertising  influence  of  one  of  the  London  daily 
papers  for  the  purpose  of  selling  a  reprint  of  the  ninth 
edition  of  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  This  great  work, 
published  in  24  volumes  and  an  index  at  the  price  of  £37, 
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1898         was  by  this  time  somewhat  out  of  date,  and  had  been  offered 

Mr  Edward     ^^  ^^^  trade  by  the  pubUshers,  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  at  a 

Beifs  much  reduced  price.     Mr.  Hooper  with  a  partner  named 

Narrative         Jackson  obtained  from  Messrs.  Black  the  right  to  use  the 

stereotype-plates  ;  and  succeeded  in  making  an  arrangement 

with  the  proprietors  of  The  Times  by  which  he  was  allowed 

to  advertise  the  re-issue  in  their  columns,  as  pubUshed  by 

them  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Black,  in  return  for  a 

royalty  on  every  copy  sold,  which  was  generally  understood 

to  be  21S.  per  copy. 

The  undertaking  was  advertised  in  a  style  till  then  un- 
known in  England  but  strongly  suggestive  of  a  transatlantic 
origin.  "  Flamboyant,"  "  blatant  "  and  *'  hysterical  "  were 
epithets  aptly  applied  to  a  continuous  stream  of  appeals, 
addressed  to  a  public,  presumably  wealthy  and  intelligent, 
who  were  adjured  to  avail  themselves  of  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  work  which,  it  was  suggested,  no 
person  who  had  fifteen  guineas  to  expend  could  afford  to 
neglect.  Whole  pages  of  The  Times  and,  as  matters  pro- 
gressed, of  other  papers,  were  devoted  to  these  seductive 
conjurations  ;  illustrated  pamphlets  as  big  as  magazines 
were  sent  broadcast  to  private  houses,  and  book-cases 
especially  devised  were  offered  at  a  comparatively  small 
extra  cost.  The  boom  "  caught  on,"  thousands  or  rather 
tens  of  thousands  of  purchasers  devoured  the  bait,  and  a 
revolving  bookcase,  with  the  seldom-used  volumes  neatly 
stowed  away  in  it,  is  still  an  ornament  of  many  a  study  and 
country-house  library  throughout  the  British  Isles. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  adverse  criticisms  began 
to  appear ;  it  was  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  articles  were 
nearly  twenty-five  years  old,  and  took  no  account  of  changes 
which  had  occurred  in  the  interval.  Many  of  the  purchasers 
repented  of  their  bargain,  and  the  managers  of  the  enterprise 
were  forced  to  announce  the  publication  of  eleven  supple- 
mentary volumes  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  first 
re-issue.  These  volumes  were  advertised  in  the  same  style 
as  before,  and  as  they  were  necessary  to  give  any  real  value 
to  the  whole  work  they  were  very  generally  bought ;  and 
thus  The  Times ^  and  the  speculators  who  worked  in  their 
name,  made  a  secondary  and  very  handsome  profit  on  the 
strength  of  their  previous  shortcomings. 

This  dubious  but  successful  coup  was  followed  by  others 
on  the  same  plan  which  were  not  so  much  open  to  objection. 
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Various  large  literary  works  were  projected,  advertised  and         1^04 
sold.     It  began  to  be  generally  assumed  that  the  circulation 
of  The  Times  was  declining  and  that  these  undertakings  were  /jj>j    ^^^ 
patronized  in  order  to  make  up  for  deficient  profits.  Narrative 

In  1904  a  new  plan  was  tried  and  an  announcement  was 
made  that  The  Times  would  be  supplied  to  subscribers  for 
the  whole  year  at  a  reduced  price  of  ,^3  instead  of  ,£3  i8s. 
This  lasted  only  one  year,  for  in  1905  considerable  sensation 
was  created  by  the  announcement  that  the  old  price  would 
be  resumed,  but  that  every  annual  subscriber  would  have 
the  privilege,  without  further  charge,  of  membership  of  a 
Book  Club  which  was  in  fact  to  be  a  lending  library  granting 
to  its  members  advantages  superior  to  those  accorded  by  any 
other  library.  Books  were  to  be  supplied  as  soon  as  they 
were  asked  for,  and  facilities  were  offered  for  the  purchase 
of  used  copies  at  reduced  prices  graduated  according  to  the 
time  during  which  they  had  been  in  circulation. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  one  would  enter  on  a  scheme  of 
this  kind  without  making  sure  beforehand  of  being  able 
to  buy  his  books  on  the  best  possible  terms,  and  a  few  of 
the  leading  firms  of  publishers  had  been  partially  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  the  projectors.  I  say  partially  because 
there  was  no  pretence  of  consulting  the  trade  in  general, 
and  it  came  out  afterwards  that  a  representative  of  The 
Times  had  approached  both  Mr.  J.  Murray  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Longman  and  had  given  each  of  them  to  understand  that 
he  was  being  exclusively  consulted.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  1905,  however,  and  after  the  formation  of  the  Book 
Club  had  been  announced,  all  the  publishing  firms  of  any 
importance  were  addressed  personally  or  by  letter,  and  a 
rather  singular  arrangement  was  proposed.  It  was  that 
The  Times  Book  Club  should  have  the  privilege  of  buying 
all  books  in  any  number  "  from  one  to  ten  thousand  copies  " 
at  the  lowest  trade  terms,  whilst  the  publishers  should  under- 
take to  spend  in  advertising  in  The  Times  a  sum  not  less  than 
one-fifth  (afterwards  reduced  to  15  per  cent.)  of  the  invoiced 
value  of  the  books  so  bought.  An  agreement  for  a  term  of 
five  years  was  suggested.  In  return  for  this  the  Book  Club 
undertook  to  issue  a  general  catalogue  of  books  of  which 
100,000  would  be  distributed  gratuitously  to  the  public. 
This  advertising  proposal  was  presumably  devised  on  the 
supposition  that  it  would  cover  the  expenses  of  the  catalogue 
and  other  advertisements  issued  by  the  Book  Club.     Some 
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1905         firms,  however,  looked  on  this  clause  with  suspicion,  and 

Mr  Edward     ^^^^  \i2iNt  nothing  to  do  with  it ;    others,  on  the  other 

Beivs  hand,  assumed  that  there  was  no  probability  of  their  sales  to 

Narrative         ^^  Book  Club  amounting  to  five  times  the  amount  which 

they  had  already  spent  on  advertising  in  The  Times  and  made 

no  difficulty  about  the  stipulation.     But  it  caused  universal 

irritation  amongst  the  retail  trade,  for  though  The  Times  had 

found  themselves  obUged  to  sign  the  Net  Book  Agreement, 

the  booksellers  already  looked  with  fear  and  suspicion  on 

the  whole  scheme,  and  argued  that  this  stipulation  about 

advertisements  was  practically  giving  the  Book  Club  an 

extra  discount  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  their  purchases.     But 

the  futility  of  this  part  of  the  proposal  soon  became  apparent, 

and  The  Times  after  a  few  weeks  voluntarily  dropped  the 

requirement. 

There  was  no  uniformity  in  the  terms  which  were  ulti- 
mately made  with  the  publishers.  A  very  few  firms  seem 
to  have  accepted  their  proposals  without  hesitation  or 
qualification.  It  was  found  on  comparing  notes  that  the 
representative  of  the  Book  Club  had  stated  that  he  had 
**  written  acceptances  "  of  his  terms  from  seven  houses, 
including  Murray's  and  Macmillan's,  though  neither  of 
these  had  accepted  them,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Messrs. 
Macmillan  declined  to  make  any  formal  contract,  or  to 
give  terms  diflFerent  from  those  which  any  other  bookseller 
might  have  had.  Messrs.  Longmans  also  declined  to  give 
any  special  terms  but  agreed  to  supply  the  Book  Club  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  Four  or  five  other  firms  also  saw  no 
objection  to  making  a  five  years*  contract,  and  this  seemingly 
unimportant  concession  became  later  the  source  of  much 
trouble.  But  most  firms  declined  to  pledge  themselves 
for  more  than  one  year,  and  a  few  refused  to  bind  themselves 
to  any  exceptional  terms.  The  Book  Club  seem  to  have 
been  content  with  such  terms  as  they  could  get,  and  having 
made  a  contract  for  twelve  months  with  Messrs.  Simpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co.  they  got  supplies  through  them  when  they 
experienced  any  difficulty  in  their  dealings  with  publishers. 
The  opening  of  the  Book  Club  at  93  New  Bond  Street, 
on  September  nth,  1905,  caused  considerable  excitement 
amongst  the  subscribers  to  The  TimeSy  stimulated  as  it  was 
by  the  extravagant  advertisements  which  had  appeared  for 
some  time  beforehand  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
weeks  very  large  orders  were  given  to  the  publishers  of  all 
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such  books  as  are  in  vogue  in  circulating  libraries.     But         1905 
this  brisk  business  was  of  course  done  at  the  expense  of  ^^  Edward 
other  libraries,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  scheme  Beics 
would  not  work  satisfactorily  to  any  branch  of  the  retail  Narrative 
trade.     For  the  Book  Club  not  only  provided  a  free  lending 
library  for  any  annual  subscriber  to   The   Times,  but  the 
managers  also  offered  to  sell  second-hand  books  at  greatly 
reduced  prices.     For  this  purpose  their  stock  was  classified 
under  four  heads  ;    viz.  {a)  new  books,  {b)  books  that  had 
been  in  circulation  about  one  month,  {c)  those  that  had  been 
in  circulation  about  three  months,  and  {d)  those  that  had 
been  in  circulation  more  than  three  months. 

The  latter  three  classes  were,  in  the  case  of  net  books, 
offered  to  the  pubHc  at  discounts  of  10,  33]^,  and  50  per  cent, 
respectively.  Now  as  those  in  class  (5)  were  described  in 
advertisements  as  being  ''  clean  and  uninjured  copies  " 
and  ''  virtually  as  good  as  new,"  it  is  obvious  that  such 
announcements  were  calculated  to  divert  custom  from  the 
regular  dealers  in  new  books,  and  in  the  case  of  net  books, 
amounted  to  an  evasion,  if  not  an  actual  infringement,  of 
the  Net  Book  Agreement.  Moreover  the  announcements 
suggested,  if  they  did  not  actually  state,  that  subscribers 
might  retain  any  book  that  they  borrowed,  and  pay  for  it 
at  a  reduced  price.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Book 
Club,  i.e.  in  October  1905,  the  advertisements  became 
the  subject  of  a  complaint  by  the  Associated  Booksellers, 
addressed  to  the  Publishers'  Association,  and  a  Committee 
of  our  Council  wrote  to  Mr.  Moberly  Bell  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  the  detrimental  effect  that  they  must  have  upon  the 
retail  trade  in  general.  They  received  explanations  and 
assurances,  which  for  the  time  allayed  any  suspicion  of  bad 
faith,  and  in  the  course  of  the  correspondence  the  managers 
of  the  Book  Club  formulated  a  definition  of  a  second-hand 
book  as  "  one  that  had  been  used  by  more  than  two  sub- 
scribers, and  returned  in  such  a  condition  that  it  could  not 
be  sold  as  new  " — a  definition  to  which  we  found  no  ground 
for  objection  and,  in  fact,  accepted  on  the  supposition  that 
it  would  be  reasonably  interpreted.  But  another  grievance 
arose  from  the  fact  that  new  copies  of  a  certain  net  book, 
which  had  been  published  within  a  year,  and  rather  pre- 
maturely *'  remaindered  "  or  sold  off  by  the  publisher, 
were  offered  to  the  public  at  a  considerable  reduction.  This 
led  to  further  remonstrances,  and  I,  having  in  March  1906 
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1906         become  President  of  our  Association,  was  commissioned  by 

Mr  Edward     ^^^  Council  to  sec  Mr.  Moberly  Bell,  with  a  view  to  arriving 

Beirs  at  a  more  definite   understanding  on  such   questions.     I 

Narrative         arranged  to  do  this  in  company  with  the  Vice-President,. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Longman,  who  already  knew  Mr.  Moberly  Bell„ 

which  I  did  not. 

A  meeting  accordingly  took  place  on  May  9,  1906,  in  the 
manager's  room  at  Printing  House  Square,  at  which  were 
present  Mr.  M.  Bell  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Hooper,  as  representing 
the  Book  Club,  Mr.  Longman,  myself  and  our  Secretary, 
Mr.  W.  Poulten,  and  also  Mr.  Keay,  the  President  of  the 
Associated  Booksellers,  for  whose  attendance  we  had 
previously  obtained  permission.  As  Mr.  Moberly  Bell  had 
stipulated  that  a  shorthand  writer  should  be  present  ta 
take  down  the  conversation,  we,  as  well  as  he,  had  one  in 
attendance,  and  his  report  will  be  found  amongst  the 
documents  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  our  Association. 
As  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  had  seen  Mr. 
Bell  and  the  only  one  on  which  I  met  Mr.  Hooper  I  may  as 
well  describe  the  personality  of  each  as  it  impressed  me. 
Mr.  Moberly  Bell,  who  holds  the  position  of  business 
manager  of  The  Times,  is  a  large  and  powerful-looking  man 
with  a  singular  face — dark-complexioned,  colourless  and 
smooth  shaven,  with  a  prominent  nose  and  upper  jaw.  His 
features  are  decidedly  oriental,  and  though  he  is  described 
in  books  of  reference  (presumably  on  his  own  authority) 
as  the  son  of  "  Mr.  Henry  Bell  of  Egypt,"  his  real  name  is 
variously  given.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  who  was  brought  into 
contact  with  him  at  the  time  of  Arabi's  military  rebellion 
and  is  not  a  friendly  critic,  has  recorded  that  he  was  "  a 
commission  agent  on  the  Alexandrian  Stock  Exchange 
(his  real  name  being  Benjamin  Moss),  who  acted  first  as 
Scott's  assistant  when  Scott  was  Times  correspondent  at 
Alexandria,  and  then  got  Scott's  place,"  which  eventually 
led  to  his  obtaining  the  important  position  which  he  novv 
holds.  A  well-known  author  who  knows  him  told  me. 
however,  that  his  name  was  Moses  Abel.  In  some  con- 
versation which  I  had  with  Mr.  Bell,  in  which  I  made  some 
reference  to  the  identity  of  our  surnames,  he  told  me  that 
he  belonged  to  the  Bells  of  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland,  I 
forget  which.  The  mystery  which  exists  as  to  his  origin 
is  not  important,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  man  of 
great  ability,  and  of  forcible,  and  one  may  say  of  magnetic,. 
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character  ;   and  though  in  our  dealings  with  him  we  found         1906 
him  unscrupulous  as  an  adversary,  he  is  able  to  exhibit  a  ^^  Edward 
geniality  of  manner  and  frankness  of  address  which  procure  Beifs 
him  many  friends.  Narrative 

Mr.  H.  E.  Hooper  was  a  very  different  looking  man  of 
slighter  build  with  hair  on  the  upper  lip.  He  had  a  bright 
eye  and  intelligent-looking  face,  with  small  features,  hands 
and  feet,  but  there  was  a  certain  duskiness  of  complexion 
which  suggests  a  tinge  of  foreign  blood — possibly  Indian 
or  Mexican.  He  spoke  little,  but  in  a  positive  manner, 
and  his  voice  and  pronunciation  were  of  an  extreme  American 
type. 

The  meeting  lasted  about  two  hours,  and  the  conversa- 
tion was  of  a  somewhat  desultory  character.  As  we  were 
not  able  to  dissent  from  their  definition  of  a  second-hand 
book,  our  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  to  getting  the  Book 
Club  to  agree  to  a  limit  of  time — which  we  put  at  six  months 
— within  which  surplus  copies  of  new  books,  or  "  dead 
stock,"  should  not  be  offered  to  the  public.  To  this  they 
refused  to  bind  themselves  formally,  though  they  stated 
that — except  in  one  case  in  which  the  publisher  had  sold 
copies  at  a  low  price — they  had  not  yet  done  anything  of  the 
kind. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  further  detail,  for  the  record 
of  the  conversation  may  be  consulted  ;  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  at  length  we  arrived  at  a  sort  of  agreement  that  in  cases 
in  which  the  Book  Club  found  themselves  left  with  unsale- 
able stock,  they  would  offer  it  to  the  publishers  or  would 
ask  the  Booksellers'  Association  to  relieve  them  of  it  before 
offering  it  to  the  public.  As  our  object  was  to  act  as 
intermediaries  between  the  Club  and  the  retail  trade,  rather 
than  to  appear  to  ask  any  concession  for  ourselves,  we  hoped 
that  this  might  satisfy  the  booksellers  ;  we  parted  on 
friendly  terms,  trusting  that  any  further  difficulties  that 
might  arise  would  be  settled  without  further  intervention 
on  our  part. 

So  far  as  we  were  concerned  we  considered  the  matter 
disposed  of  ;  and  I  must  lay  particular  stress  on  this,  because 
The  Times  afterwards  took  the  line  that  we  had  acted  in 
bad  faith,  and  had  suddenly  broken  off  negotiations  which 
had  promised  to  lead  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
difficulties.  That  these  negotiations  proved  futile  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  when  Mr.  Keay  referred 
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1906  the  matter  to  his  Association  they  promptly  declined  to  give 
Mr  Edward  ^^^  assistance  to  the  Book  Club  by  relieving  them  of  surplus 
Beifs  Stock  ;    and  further  developments  soon  showed  that  there 

Narrative  ^r^s  no  real  intention  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the 
Book  Club  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  either  pub- 
lishers or  booksellers. 

On  May  17,  only  eight  days  after  this  meeting,  there 
appeared  in  The  Times  a  full-page  advertisement  under  the 
heading  "  A  great  popular  success.  The  great  Sale  of  hooks 
at  the  new  building  of  The  Times  Book  Club,  376-384  Oxford 
Street y''  beneath  which  was  a  price  list  of  books  styled 
"  Some  sample  Bargains  "  offered  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 
The  list  was  headed  by  the  recently  issued  biography  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  published  at  36s.  and  now 
offered  at  7s.  It  was  followed  by  a  long  list  of  cheaper 
books,  some  published  within  a  few  months,  and  a  number 
of  6s.  novels  offered  at  gd.  or  iid.  each.  There  was  no 
pretence  that  the  books  were  second-hand. 

To  some  extent  publishers  were  responsible  for  this 
"  jumble-sale,"  as  it  was  familiarly  called,  for  the  Book  Club 
had  been  making  large  purchases  of  remainders,  in  some 
cases  at  tempting  prices  ;  but  the  inclusion  in  it  of  recently 
issued  books,  many  of  them  absolutely  unused,  differentiated 
it  from  the  cheap  lists  of  the  regular  circulating  libraries. 
We  could  not  but  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  "  slap  in  the  face  " 
to  us,  and  the  obvious  fact  that  the  list  must  have  been  in 
preparation  at  the  very  time  that  we  were  discussing  the 
question  of  selling-off  new  books  at  Printing  House  Square 
rendered  it  superfluous  to  vindicate  to  The  Times  our  own 
good  faith  on  that  occasion. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Book  Club  appeared  to  us 
to  be,  if  not  a  declaration  of  war,  at  any  rate  a  challenge 
to  the  whole  book  trade,  and  it  became  clear  to  our  Council 
that  if  the  spirit  of  the  Net  Book  Agreement  was  to  be  main- 
tained its  terms  must  be  made  more  definite.  In  the 
agreement  which  was  then  current,  and  which  Mr.  Moberly 
Bell  on  behalf  of  the  Book  Club  had  signed,  second-hand 
books  were  not  mentioned,  and  the  term  '*  bona  fide  re- 
mainders "  was  certainly  not  meant  to  apply  to  recently 
pubHshed  books.  This  document  had  served  our  purpose 
most  satisfactorily  for  seven  years  ;  it  was  left  for  The 
Times  Book  Club  to  discover  that  though  a  book  had  nomin- 
ally passed  through  more  than  two  hands,  and  could  not  be 
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sold  as  new,  yet  it  might  still  be  in  condition  to  be  advertised         1906 
as  *'  virtually  as  good  as  new,"   and  that   *'  bona  fide  re-    ,,    ^ .       . 

.      ,  ,,-'.,Vtii  -11  n  •         ^l^''-  Edward 

mamders     might  be  held  to  mclude  superfluous  new  copies  Bell's 
of  a  recently  published  book.  Narrative 

It  must  be  noticed  that  so  far  as  novels  and  other  "  subject " 
books  were  concerned,  the  Publishers'  Association  at  no 
time  put  forward  any  official  complaint,  though  individual 
publishers  who  were  interested  in  novels  were  by  no  means 
silent  on  the  liberties  that  were  taken  with  that  class  of 
literature.  But  the  whole  of  the  book  trade  was  considerably 
disturbed  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  impending  break-down 
of  the  net  book  system  and  a  general  meeting  of  our  Associa- 
tion was  called  for  July  4,  to  consider  some  resolutions 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  John  Lane. 

The  first  resolution  proposed  that  {a)  a  net  book  should 
not  be  sold  as  second-hand  within  six  months  of  its  publica- 
tion, and  (b)  a  book  subject  to  discount  should  not  be  sold 
€ither  new  or  second-hand  at  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  its 
published  price  within  the  same  period. 

The  second  resolution  proposed  that  if  any  book  were 
^'  remaindered  "  within  two  years  of  its  publication,  the 
publisher  should  make  the  bookseller  an  allowance  of  the 
difference  in  price,  but  that  after  two  years  he  should  not 
be  responsible  for  any  copies  remaining  on  the  booksellers' 
hands. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  these  resolutions  were  aimed  at 
the  Book  Club  ;  and  after  some  discussion  clause  (a)  was 
carried  unanimously.  Mr.  Macmillan  proposed  as  an 
amendment  the  addition  of  the  words  '*  and  new  copies 
of  net  books  shall  not  be  treated  as  dead  stock  within  twelve 
months  of  publication  nor  shall  at  any  time  afterwards  be 
sold  at  a  reduction  without  having  been  first  offered  to  the 
publisher  at  cost  price  or  at  the  proposed  reduced  price, 
whichever  is  the  lower."  This  was  put  as  a  separate  resolu- 
tion, and  after  a  very  long  discussion  and  a  proposal  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Council  for  further  consideration  it  was 
carried  with  only  three  dissentients. 

Of  Mr.  Lane's  other  proposals  that  relating  to  "  subject  " 
books  was  referred  to  the  Council  for  consideration  and 
report,  and  that  concerning  remainders  was  shelved  by 
passing  a  motion  for  the  "  previous  question.'*  The  resolu- 
tions that  were  passed  were  referred  to  the  Council  to  carry 
into  effect,  and  the  meeting  ended  with  a  speech  from  Mr. 
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1906  Murray  in  which  he  brought  forward  the  suggestion,  amidst 
Mr  Edward  g^^^^al  applause,  that  publishers  should  abstain  from 
BeiPs  advertising  in  The  Times. 

Narrative  -fhe  Council,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Rivington^ 

our  solicitor,  at  once  took  in  hand  the  preparation  of  a  revised 
Net  Book  Agreement,  embodying  the  resolutions  passed  at 
the  above  general  meeting,  which  was  in  due  course  signed 
by  nearly  every  publisher  and  bookseller  of  any  standing 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  few  houses  who  had  made 
contracts  for  a  term  of  years  with  The  Times,  amongst  whom 
unfortunately  were  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Messrs.  Simpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co.,  of  course  observed  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing to  supply  the  Book  Club  under  the  terms  of  the 
old  agreement  if  The  Times  should  refuse  to  sign  the 
new  one. 

At  the  end  of  July  it  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Moberly 
Bell,  who,  however,  declined  to  accept  it  without  a  year's 
previous  notice,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  under  con- 
tract with  their  subscribers  to  supply  them  with  books  on 
the  advertised  terms.  We  offered,  in  reply,  to  respect  such 
contracts  and  to  consider  the  new  terms  only  applicable 
to  new  or  renewed  subscriptions,  but  this  offer  was  also 
declined.  In  a  pamphlet  called  The  History  of  the  Book 
War,  which  was  issued  some  time  afterwards,  this  corre- 
spondence was  misrepresented  as  a  sudden  change  of  front 
on  the  part  of  the  publishers.  It  was  described  in  mock- 
heroic  language  as  a  requisition  to  sign  *'  with  a  pistol  at  its 
head,"  and  as  ""  a  blow  struck  at  the  vitals  of  the  Book 
Club."  "  Not  only  did  the  publishers,"  it  went  on,^ 
"  strike  at  what  they  well  knew  to  be  the  essential  condition 
of  existence  for  a  library  aiming  at  giving  every  subscriber 
the  book  when  asked  for,  but  they  took  every  care  to  make 
the  manner  of  their  demand  so  offensive  as  to  render  negotia- 
tion impossible.  Insolent  repudiation  of  the  agreement  by 
which  they  had  encouraged  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  money  was  in  itself  bad  enough.  It  was  rendered  worse 
by  the  studious  withholding  of  any  alternative  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  pubUshers."  The  negotiations  which  are 
thus  theatrically  described,  were  really  conducted  in  very 
civil  language,^  but  they  were  protracted  by  the  holidays 

1  The  whole  correspondence  was  printed  in  The  Times  of  Nov. 
3,   1906. 
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till  September,  and  as  the  autumn  book  season  was  now  1906 

at  hand,  it  was  decided  that  the  new  agreement  should  come  ^^^  Edward 
into  force  on  October  i .  Beirs 

But  The  Times  had  already  declared  war,  for  on  25th 
September  there  appeared  a  long  and  conspicuous  advertise- 
ment, occupying  half  a  page,  with  the  following  heading 
and  preamble,  "  THE  TIMES  AND  THE  READING 
PUBLIC.  I.  AN  ATTEMPT  AT  A  MONOPOLY— 
The  Publishers'  Association,  a  body  composed  of  the  sixty 
or  seventy  leading  publishers  in  the  Kingdom,  has  recently 
passed  a  resolution  which  has  for  its  object  to  prevent  The 
Times  Book  Club  from  giving  readers  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  of  purchasing  at  reduced  prices  books  which  have 
been  for  some  time  in  circulation  at  the  library,  and  which  are 
therefore  second-hand.  The  attempted  restriction  is  called  for 
neither  by  the  natural  course  of  business  nor  by  public  con- 
venience, indeed  it  runs  counter  to  both,  and  The  Times  is 
desirous  that  all  who  care  for  books  should  know  that  it  is 
determined  at  all  costs  to  continue  the  system  which  the  logic 
of  business  and  the  advantage  of  the  reading  public  alike 
recommend.'' 

This  was  followed  by  several  paragraphs  in  which  they 
restated  the  advantages  offered  by  their  library  over  the 
ordinary  circulating  library  and  vindicated  their  right  to 
sell  off  the  books  to  the  public  in  the  various  classes  mentioned 
above  as  soon  as  they  thought  fit. 

Other  advertisements  of  a  similar  character  appeared  on 
the  three  following  days.  No.  2  was  entitled  The  Real  Evil, 
and  in  this  they  enunciated  for  the  first  time  the  theory  that 
publishers  purposely  placed  excessive  prices  on  books,  the 
production  of  which  cost  them  only  a  fraction  of  the  sum 
charged.  By  estimating  the  bare  cost,  at  a  low  rate,  of  paper, 
type-setting,  making  the  plates,  printing,  and  binding,  they 
affirmed  that  a  book  which  was  published  at  36s.  cost  only 
4s.  to  produce,  and  by  assuming  that  all  copies  are  sold  in 
every  case  they  made  out  that  the  profit  on  the  outlay  was 
at  the  rate  of  800  per  cent.  They  said  nothing  of  the  sum  or 
royalty  paid  to  author,  nor  of  the  cost  of  advertising  and  trade 
expenses,  nor  of  the  large  allowance  made  by  the  publisher 
to  the  retail  trade.  It  is  true  that  they  used  the  words 
*'  the  booksellers'  share  in  these  profits  is  very  small,"  but 
the  general  impression  which  they  seemed  to  intend  to 
convey  was  that  publishers  pocketed  the  greater  part  of  the 
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1906         above  assumed  profit.     Other  absurd  calculations  appeared 

Mr  Edward     ^^  ^^^  Same  article,  which  would  not  be  worth  mentioning 

Bei'ps  had  they  not  had  some  effect  on  the  public  who  were  ignorant 

Narrative         of  the  risks  and  expenses  of  the  publishing  business.     This 

theory  of  extortionate  prices  was  apparently  an  afterthought, 

put  forward  to  strengthen  their  case,  but  it  was  not  calculated 

to  impress  those  who  recollected  that  some  of  their  own 

publications,  such  as  The  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa ^ 

were  issued  at  very  substantial  prices,  and  that  for  their 

own  paper  they  charged  three  times  as  much  as  any  other 

London  daily  paper. 

In  the  third  advertisement,  entitled  A  False  Plea,  they 
attempted  to  show  that  the  publishers'  claim  to  be  acting 
for  the  benefit  of  the  booksellers  was  a  mere  pretext  for 
keeping  up  the  high  price  of  new  books ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
entitled  A  Glaring  Injustice  to  the  Bookseller,  they  enlarged 
on  the  restrictions  of  the  new  Net  Book  Agreement,  as  being 
"  a  direct  blow  at  the  bookseller,"  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  agreement  was  drawn  up  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Associated  Booksellers  and  signed  by  nearly  every 
retail  dealer  of  any  importance  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
This  was  apparently  an  attempt  to  detach  the  booksellers 
from  our  cause,  but  it  was  absolutely  ineffectual. 

These  four  manifestos  summarized  the  lines  of  the  attack 
which  was  steadily  pursued  for  some  months  to  come. 
On  our  part,  it  was  felt  that  the  time  for  temporizing  was 
now  past,  and  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion held  on  October  10  it  was  formally  announced  that 
The  Times  Book  Club  was  *'  black-listed,"  and  consequently 
that  until  they  signed  the  new  Net  Book  Agreement  net  books 
would  only  be  supplied  at  full  price. 

The  dogs  of  war  being  thus  let  loose,  a  terrible  amount 
of  barking  and  snarling  ensued.  It  would  have  been 
better,  and  have  saved  much  trouble  and  expense,  to  have 
left  The  Times  a  monopoly  in  invective,  and  to  have  limited 
our  contributions  to  the  dispute  to  a  reasoned  statement  of 
our  position,  and  to  a  quiet  correction  of  any  absolute  per- 
versions of  the  truth.  Such  a  statement  was  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Murray,  and  after  careful  consideration  by  the  Council 
of  the  Publishers'  Association  was  issued  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Times  and  the  Publishers  "  :  and  a 
shorter  letter  was  sent  to  some  of  the  papers  ;  but  this  did 
not  satisfy  all  our  friends  ;    and  we  were  urged,  not  only 
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by  many  of  our  own  members,  but  also  by  outside  sym-  1906 
pathizers  to  meet  the  attack  by  vigorous  measures  of  retalia-  ^^^  Pdward 
tion.  At  the  general  meeting  of  October  10,  a  suggestion  neivs 
had  been  made  that  a  subscription  should  be  opened  to  ^(^rrative 
provide  funds  for  this  purpose  and  a  small  Committee  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  correspondence.  This  Committee 
engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  James  Douglas  of  the  Evening 
News^  a  clever  and  well-known  journalist  who  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  us ;  and  the  many  letters  which  appeared  in  The 
Times  (not  only  from  the  managers  of  the  Book  Club,  but 
also  from  numerous  subscribers)  were  duly  answered  in 
trenchant  and  often  telling  terms.  These  answers  were 
carefully  revised  by  the  Committee  before  they  were  sent, 
and  appeared  with  the  signature  of  our  Secretary,  Mr.  W. 
Poulten.  It  should  perhaps  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  The 
Times  that  they  were  all  duly  inserted  and,  except  on  one 
occasion,  without  omission  of  any  passage.  But  the  futility 
of  this  kind  of  correspondence  soon  became  apparent,  for 
whilst  The  Times  ignored  any  point  made  against  them, 
they  showed  remarkable  dexterity  in  twisting  our  words,  and 
seizing  every  opportunity  for  making  new  points,  which 
probably  did  us  harm  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  technicalities  and  difficulties  that  characterize 
the  business  of  publishing.  The  columns  of  The  Times 
during  the  last  three  months  of  1906,  and  the  first  three  of 
1907,  give  ample  support  to  this  statement. 

Nor  did  The  Times  trust  entirely  to  their  own  regular 
staff.  They  engaged  Dr.  Arthur  Shadwell,  a  well-known 
writer  on  economics,  to  furnish  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
situation.  These,  as  might  be  assumed  from  Dr.  Shadwell's 
reputation,  were  written  in  a  judicial  and  apparently  im- 
partial style  ;  and  indeed  in  the  fourth  article  he  took 
occasion  (somewhat  to  the  annoyance  of  his  employers) 
to  censure  the  absurd  insinuation  which  had  been  put 
forward,  that  the  profit  on  published  books  amounted  to 
eight  times  the  cost.  Before  writing.  Dr.  Shadwell  applied 
to  the  Publishers'  Association  for  a  statement  of  their  case  ; 
but  as  we  assumed  that  it  would  be  dissected  in  a  sense 
hostile  to  ourselves  we  civilly  declined  to  give  it,  which  may 
have  added  a  little  to  the  edge  of  his  criticism.  The  result 
was  a  series  of  seven  articles  appearing  between  October  16 
and  November  20,  which  were  no  doubt  well  calculated  to 
impress  intelligent  outsiders,  but  which  showed  that  the 
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1906  writer  had  no  expert  knowledge  of  the  business  of  pub- 
Mr.  Edward  ^^^hing  and  ignored  the  real  merits  of  the  question,  the 
Beirs  maintenance  of  the  net  price. 

Narrative  Qnc  of  the  most  notcworthy  facts  about  the  whole  dispute 

was  the  almost  absolute  unanimity  with  which  the  rest  of 
the  press  supported  us.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  attitude 
was  influenced  by  jealousy  of  The  Times,  and  possibly  by  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  publishers'  advertisements, 
but  this  is  hardly  conceivable  of  the  best  daily  and  weekly 
journals,  who  were  not  called  upon  to  take  any  definite 
part  in  the  fray.  An  article  in  the  Spectator  of  October  13 
gave  a  singularly  well-balanced  statement  of  the  case  express- 
ing its  "  deep  regret  that  the  greatest  of  all  British — nay 
of  all — newspapers  should  have  become  involved  in  a 
business  controversy  so  little  calculated  to  add  to  its  dignity 
or  prestige."  ..."  We  do  not  desire,"  it  concluded,  *'  to 
be  censorious,  but  we  cannot  resist  expressing  what  we  are 
sure  is  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  to-day — 
namely,  that  The  Times  had  much  better  stick  to  its  last, 
and  be  the  best  newspaper  in  the  world,  rather  than  turn 
itself  into  a  cheap  lending  library,  and  a  bookseller  at  cut- 
throat prices."  An  article  in  Truth  on  October  3,  entitled 
"  The  Times  on  the  Warpath,"  had  given  a  very  complete 
statement  of  the  dispute  in  its  usual  trenchant  style,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  writer  well  versed  in  all  the  details 
of  the  case  ;  and  followed  it  up  a  fortnight  later  by  another 
article  entitled  "  Book  Clubs  and  Breeches  Clubs,"  in  which 
the  potent  weapon  of  ridicule  was  wielded  with  ludicrous 
and  crushing  effect.  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  November 
also  contained  a  damaging  article  on  the  subject. 

I  must  again  give  the  Editor  of  The  Times  such  credit  as 
is  his  due  for  the  fact  that  he  inserted  letters  from  opponents 
as  well  as  partisans,  though  to  do  otherwise  would  probably 
have  prejudiced  his  case.  The  Book  Club  had,  in  fact, 
invited  an  expression  of  opinion  from  many  authors,  and 
though  some  few  supported  them,  others,  notably  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  wrote  strongly  against  them.  The 
Society  of  Authors  officially  took  the  same  side.  Their 
Secretary  wrote  a  long  letter  to  record  the  facts  that  their 
committee  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion and  regarded  with  repugnance  the  methods  adopted  by 
the  Book  Club  to  attract  public  attention.  On  the  other 
hand  many  well-meaning  people  took  the  managers  of  the 
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Club  at  their  own  valuation,  and  were  honestly  persuaded         1906 
that  they  were  fighting  the  cause  of  cheap  literature  against   ^^  Edward 
a  selfish  trade  combination.     Numerous  anonymous  sub-  Beits 
scribers  wrote  rather  bitterly,  and  occasionally  even  vindic-  ^(^^^(^^i^^ 
lively,  against  publishers.     One,  for  instance,  who  stated 
that  he  controlled  the  selection  of  class  books  in  a  school  of 
several  hundred  boys,  said — regardless  apparently  of  the 
interests  of  his  pupils — that  he  was  discontinuing  the  use 
of  editions  published  by  three  firms  whose  names  he  men- 
tioned, who  had  been  indicated  as  particularly  obnoxious. 
{v.  Times y  Oct.  23,  1906). 

The  effect  of  all  this  criticism  and  correspondence  was 
to  embitter  the  dispute.  The  publishers  (with  the  exception 
of  a  few  small  firms  of  no  account)  had  already  withdrawn 
their  advertisements  from  The  Times ^  and  at  a  Council 
Meeting,  on  October  28,  it  was  recommended  that  no 
books,  whether  net  or  subject  to  discount,  should  be  supplied 
to  the  Book  Club  except  under  existing  contracts.  Messrs. 
Simpkin  &  Co.,  by  an  unfortunate  omission  to  terminate 
their  first  year's  contract,  were  still  under  an  obligation  to 
supply,  so  that  the  Club  were  not  without  resource,  though 
they  had  to  pay  higher  prices  than  if  they  had  been  dealing 
directly  with  the  pubUshers. 

In  the  successive  phases  of  the  quarrel  our  Council  had 
to  keep  in  mind  the  possibility  of  being  involved  in  some 
legal  difficulty  such  as  an  indictment  for  '*  Conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  Trade,"  and  in  case  the  aflFair  should  come  into 
Court  they  retained  Mr.  Rufus  Isaacs  (now  Lord  Reading) 
as  counsel,  and  engaged  the  services  as  solicitor  of  Mr. 
George  Lewis,  who  attended  some  of  the  meetings,  and 
advised  as  to  the  legality  of  the  steps  that  were  taken  or 
the  printed  notices  that  were  issued  to  members. 

Though  the  authors  as  a  body  were  with  us,  individually 
most  of  them  seemed  to  concern  themselves  very  little  about 
the  matter.  No  doubt  many  who  had  satisfactory  relations 
with  their  publishers  discounted  a  good  deal  of  the  abuse 
which  was  levelled  at  the  trade  in  general,  or  at  a  few  in- 
dividual members  of  it  ;  and  as  one  of  them  said  to  me, 
*'  could  not  believe  that  any  body  of  business  men  was  as 
had  as  The  Times  said  publishers  were." 

There  were,   however,   some  writers   of  eminence  who 
deplored  the  effects  of  the  controversy  and  made  an  effort 
to  mediate  between  the  Publishers'  Association  and   The 
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1906  Times  Book  Club.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  through  her 
Mr.  Edward  husband's  association  with  The  Times ^  was  naturally  inclined 
Beivs  to  sympathize  with  the  Book  Club  ;   but  on  the  other  hand 

she  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  her  publishers,. 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  who  had,  I  believe,  paid  her  a 
large  sum  as  compensation  for  supposed  loss  of  royalties 
in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  supply  the  Club.  It 
was  on  her  initiative,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  on  October  26,. 
that  a  Committee  was  formed,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  late  Lord  Goschen,  with  the  object  of  promoting  peace 
between  the  contending  parties.  The  Committee  included 
Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  Miss  Mary  Chol- 
mondeley.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  Dr. 
G.  W.  Prothero,  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins,  Mr.  G.  Trevelyan, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and  about  as  many  more  almost  as 
well-known  writers,  with  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt  as  honorary 
secretary.  They  met  and  formulated  a  proposal,  the  cardinal 
points  of  which  were  that  no  new  copies  of  any  books  should  be 
sold  at  a  discount  within  six  months  of  publication,  and  that 
no  second-hand  copies  should  be  sold  within  three  months 
of  publication,  and  then  only  to  subscribers  to  The  Times. 

On  receiving  this  proposal,  which  was  sent  simultaneously 
to  the  manager  and  proprietor  of  The  Times,  we  asked  and 
received  permission  to  consult  the  Society  of  Authors,  and 
a  committee  of  our  Council  met  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bergne, 
and  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield  (representing  that  Society), 
and  Mr.  Henry  Keay,  President  of  the  Associated  Booksellers^ 
at  Messrs.  Macmillan's  office  on  November  22nd.  It  will 
be  observed  that  these  suggestions  involved  a  considerable 
departure  from  the  terms  of  our  new  Net  Book  Agreement, 
and  reduced  the  interval  after  which  new  books  might  be 
sold  below  full  price  from  twelve  months  to  six,  and  for 
second-hand  books  from  six  months  to  three  ;  moreover, 
there  was  no  distinction  made  between  net  books  and  others. 
We  were  not  able  to  accept  them  unaltered,  but  we  went 
some  considerable  way  to  meet  them  in  resolutions  to  the 
following  effect : 

Net  books  might  be  sold  second-hand  five  months,  and 
novels  four  months,  after  publication. 

Unsaleable  stock  of  new  net  books  might  be  sold  six 
months  after  purchase,  but  must  first  be  offered  to  the 
publisher  at  trade  price  or  at  the  proposed  reduced  price, 
whichever  should  be  the  lower. 
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With  some  difficulty  Mr.  Keay  persuaded  the  booksellers         1906 
to  concur  in  this  modification  of  our  Net  Book  Agreement ;  ^^  Edward 
but  our  concessions  were  not  well  received  by  Mr.  Moberly  Beks 
Bell,  and  Lord  Goschen  finally  wrote  expressing  his  regret  ^'''^^^^^^ 
that  his  trouble  had  been  unavailing.^ 

Another  indirect  attempt  at  conciliation  was  made  by 
Sir  Richard  Martin,  the  Prime  Warden  of  the  Fishmongers' 
Company,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  one  of  the  famous 
livery  dinners  (on  December  13)  to  entertain  a  select  com- 
pany of  authors,  publishers  and  journalists,  including  Mr. 
Arthur  Walter,  the  chief  proprietor  of  The  Times,  and  Mr. 
Moberly  Bell.  I  was  placed  next  to  Mr.  Walter  and  had  a 
good  deal  of  interesting  conversation  with  him  on  the  history 
of  The  Times  and  the  connexion  of  his  family  with  it.  I 
barely  touched  upon  our  differences,  for  both  Mr.  Moberly 
Bell  and  I  had  been  requested  to  respond  to  the  toast,  The 
Diffusion  of  Literature,  and  we  managed  to  express  our  very- 
divergent  views  without  acrimony.  I  contented  myself  by 
regretting  the  action  of  the  Book  Club  in  selling  below  the 
fixed  prices,  referring  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  retail  booksellers,  and  concluding  with  the 
hope  that  what  was  merely  a  trade  dispute  would  soon 
settle  itself,  whilst  Mr.  M.  Bell  treated  the  matter  humor- 
ously, and  prophesied  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
public  would  erect  a  statue  to  Mr.  Walter  for  his  efforts 
in  diffusing  literature  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible.  The 
occasion  may  have  done  something  to  mitigate  personal 
acerbities,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  dispute  ; 
which  in  fact  became  more  acute.  For  by  this  time  many 
of  the  leading  firms  (except  Messrs.  Longmans  and  a  few 
others  whose  contracts  with  the  Book  Club  were  still  current) 
had  warned  Messrs.  Simpkin  that,  notwithstanding  their 
contract,  they  were  not  to  supply  any  books  to  the  Club. 
Messrs.  Simpkin's  position  thus  became  very  difficult ; 
for  on  the  one  hand  if  they  supplied  net  books  they  in- 
fringed the  Net  Book  Agreement,  and  were  liable  to  be 
"  blackUsted  "  by  the  PubUshers'  Association,  in  which 
case  they  would  not  be  allowed  trade  terms  ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  Book  Club  threatened  them  with  an  action  for 
breach  of  contract,  and  gave  them  notice  that  they  would  be 
held  liable  for  the  difference  between  the  contract  price, 

^  The  correspondence  was  printed  in  The  TUnes  of  Dec.  14  and 
17,  1906. 
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1906  and  any  higher  price  which  the  Book  Club  might  have  to 
Mr.  Edward  P^Y'  They  Were  thus  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
Beivs  Stones,   and  as  they  naturally  preferred  to   quarrel  with 

"  The  Times  rather  than  have  the  whole  of  their  distributing 

business  dislocated,  an  action  was  actually  entered  against 
them.  Many  of  us  had  very  little  belief  that  The  Times 
would  care  to  bring  the  matter  into  Court,  and  if  they  ever 
had  any  such  intention  it  is  probable  that  more  serious  legal 
compHcations  in  which  they  became  involved  deterred  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1906,  a  diversion  was  created  by 
Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  who,  suspending  for  the  time 
his  perennial  and  praiseworthy  task  of  reforming  the  Post 
Office,  took  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  The  Times  Book 
Club.  He  inaugurated  a  public  memorial  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"  We  the  undersigned  book-lovers  and  book-buyers  of 
the  United  Kingdom  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
publishers — 

(i)  In  selling  books  to  people  outside  the  United  King- 
dom at  about  half  the  price  charged  to  people  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

(2)  Against  the  rule  which  prevents  the  public  from 
buying  good  books  at  low  prices  second-hand. 

(3)  Against  any  interference  with  the  right  of  a  man  to 
dispose  of  property  which  he  has  bought  and  paid 
for  on  what  terms  he  pleases. 

"  We  believe  that  the  public  interest  will  best  be  served 
by  supporting  The  Times  Book  Club,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  do  this  by  every  means  in  our  power." 

The  first  clause  refers  to  the  custom  of  issuing  cheap 
editions  of  6s.  novels  at  3s.  6d.  (or  2s.  6d.  in  paper  covers) 
for  colonial  circulation,  which  was  held  to  be  proof  positive 
of  the  habit  of  publishers  to  charge  a  higher  price  than 
necessary.  This  memorial  was  stated  to  have  been  signed 
by  10,000  persons,  and  in  sending  it  to  The  Times  for  pub- 
lication (Dec.  3,  1906)  Mr.  Heaton  wrote,  "  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  famed  historic  petition  to  the  Sovereign 
or  to  ParUament  ever  displayed  a  list  of  names  more  richly 
representative  both  of  individual  merit  and  of  public 
opinion." 

There  was  warrant  enough  for  this  statement,  for  the  list 
of  signatures  was  headed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
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and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  followed  by  a  brilliant  roll  of  all         1906 
ranks  of  the  peerage,  the  Navy  and  the  Army,  representatives    j^^  Edward 
of  the  Church,  Medicine  and  Law,  and  social  magnates  of  BeiPs 
every  kind.     The  list  was  too  long  to  be  printed  all  at  once,  ■'''(^rrative 
and  was  given  in  instalments  at  intervals,  the  names  some- 
times occupying  a  whole  page  of  The   Times.     If  names 
alone  carried  any  weight  they  should  have  been  enough  to 
crush  the  Publishers'  Association  ;   but  it  was  obvious  that 
the  memorialists  were  precisely  of  the  class  that  reads  The 
Times  regularly,  and  to  whom  the  Book  Club  was  a  purely 
gratuitous  boon.     Their  support  therefore  did  not  weigh 
much   in    our   estimation,    and    since    the    memorial    only 
addressed  itself  to  readers  of  The  Times  it  seemed  likely  that 
any  advantage  which  the  Book  Club  derived  from  it  would 
be  equally  imponderable. 

That  the  Book  Club  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
satisfactory  supply  of  books  became  evident  from  the  various 
dubious  expedients  to  which  they  had  recourse.  In  one 
case  it  was  discovered  that  they  bribed  a  clerk  in  an  export 
house  to  order  and  supply  them  surreptitiously  with  books. 
Other  export  orders  received  by  publishers  from  continental 
merchants  were  traced  to  the  Book  Club.  Cases  were 
detected  in  which  booksellers'  collectors  were  bribed  to 
buy  books  ostensibly  for  their  own  employers,  but  actually 
for  the  establishment  in  Oxford  Street. 

With  a  view  to  diminishing  their  difficulties  the  Book 
Club  sent  circulars  to  their  subscribers  asking  them  to 
refrain,  as  far  as  possible,  from  ordering  the  books  published 
by  firms  who  refused  supplies,  and  the  following  note  was 
in  nearly  all  cases  appended  to  the  reviews  of  such  books  in 
The  Times  Literary  Supplement. 

The  publishers  of  this  book  decline  to  supply  The  Times 
Book  Club  with  copies  on  ordinary  trade  terms  y  and  sub- 
scribers who  would  co-operate  with  The  Times  to  defeat  the 
Publishers*  Trust  may  effectively  do  so  by  refraining  from 
ordering  the  book  so  far  as  possible  until  it  is  included  in  The 
Times  Monthly  Catalogue.  Apart  from  this  note  the  reviews 
were  written  and  presented  with  conspicuous  ability  and 
fairness.  Meanwhile  the  ardour  and  devotion  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Book  Club,  as  manifested  in  their  letters 
to  the  editor  during  the  spring  of  1907,  showed  no  signs  of 
abatement.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  Publishers'  Association 
had  ceased  to  take  notice  of  any  attacks,  the  abuse  lavished 
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1907  upon  them  increased  in  quantity  whilst  it  diminished  in 
Mr  Edward  ^^^^ity-  ^^^  Times  itself  published  a  long  series  of  articles, 
Beifs  entitled  "  Publishers'  Practice  "  (based  upon  a  memorandum 

Narrative  q{  tcrms  of  publication  used  by  Mr.  Murray  in  his  business, 
and  on  a  perverse  travesty  of  an  article  by  him  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  of  Dec.  1906)  in  which  by  elaborate  but 
misleading  calculations  The  Times'  scribe  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  and  apparently  to  the  conviction  of  inexpert 
readers,  that  publishers  made  enormous  profits  at  the 
expense  of  both  authors  and  of  the  public,  which  were 
concealed  by  cooked  and  therefore  fraudulent  accounts. 
In  these  calculations  the  heavy  royalties  paid  to  popular 
authors  in  anticipation  of  profits,  the  expenses  of  advertising 
and  the  standing  establishment  charges  which  in  the  case 
of  many  businesses  amount  to  more  than  15  per  cent, 
of  the  turnover,  were  generally  minimized  or  omitted. 
All  books  were  assumed  to  be  successful,  and  the 
speculative  element  which  dominates  nearly  every  pub- 
lishing business,  and  sometimes  entails  losses  even  on 
books  for  which  the  author  is  well  paid,  was  completely 
ignored. 

These  articles,  written  with  all  the  literary  skill  which 
The  Times  has  at  its  command,  evidently  had  a  great  effect. 
The  Society  of  Authors  became  for  a  time  divided  against 
itself,  many  members  resenting  the  formal  support  which 
had  been  given  to  the  Publishers'  Association.  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  led  the  opposition  to 
the  committee  of  management,  and  though  the  cooler  heads 
amongst  that  body  were  able  to  estimate  the  allegations 
and  the  objects  of  The  Times  at  their  proper  value,  they 
were  supported  at  an  excited  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Authors  held  on  March  20  by  a  somewhat  narrow 
majority. 

A  few  small  publishing  firms  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Publishers'  Association  tried  to  make  capital  out  of 
this  fact  by  calling  attention  to  it  in  a  united  letter  to  The 
Times  ;  but  a  cry  now  arose  not  only  from  unsuccessful 
authors,  but  also  from  enthusiasts  amongst  the  public,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  publishing  company,  free  from 
ancient  taint,  which  should  be  managed  on  fair  and,  as  some 
demanded,  on  co-operative  principles.  Several  proposals 
were  put  forward,  meetings  were  held  at  the  Hotel  Russell  or 
elsewhere,  one  company  got  so  far  as  to  issue  a  prospectus, 
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but  out  of  all  this  travail  not  even  a  *  ridiculus  mus  '  came  to         1907 

"S^V     ^.  .        ,f  ...  .  r  •  ^    ^^*''  Edward 

Ine  limes  itselr  announced  its  intention  01  turning  general  Beirs 
publisher  ;  a  meeting  was  arranged,  through  the  agency  of  -^^^^^^ti^^ 
Mr.  Sonnenschein,  between  Mr.  Moberly  Bell  and  some  of 
the  chief  bookselling  firms,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the 
co-operation  of  the  latter.  A  list  of  novels,  apparently 
without  the  express  authority  of  the  authors,  was  drawn  up, 
and  a  Life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield^  which  has  for  some  years 
haunted  the  publishing  trade  in  a  spectral  way,  but  which 
up  to  the  present  date  (1910)  has  not  materialized  in  view  of 
the  public,  was  announced  as  shortly  to  appear.  The  book- 
sellers, however,  showed  no  enthusiasm  and  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  Net  Book  Agreement,  and  this 
project  also  remained  abortive. 

Meanwhile  branches  of  the  Book  Club  had  been  opened 
in  Glasgow  and  Belfast.  The  directors  of  the  Glasgow 
Herald  were  persuaded  to  associate  themselves  with  the 
scheme  by  an  arrangement  ostensibly  similar  to  that  which 
The  Times  and  the  London  Book  Club  worked  together. 
The  retail  trade  in  Scotland  at  once  took  notice  of  this, 
and  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Publishers'  Association  on 
February  yth,  an  understanding  that  advertisements  should 
be  withheld  from  the  Glasgow  Herald  was  arrived  at.  It 
may  be  said  at  once  that  this  Scottish  scheme  proved  to  be  a 
failure  ;  the  management  of  the  Herald  soon  found  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement,  and  terminated  it 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  our  Association  on  March  25th, 
when  the  officers  were  as  usual  elected  for  a  second  year, 
there  was  a  general  feeling,  notwithstanding  the  persistent 
attacks  on  us,  that  the  Book  Club  was  in  a  precarious  con- 
dition, and  that  the  worst  of  the  struggle  was  over. 

After  April  there  was  almost  a  cessation  of  active  hostilities, 
and  offensive  demonstrations  were  at  any  rate  confined  to 
one  side.  The  Times  occasionally  advertised  an  expensive 
book  at  a  much  reduced  price,  and  continued  to  append 
to  their  reviews  the  note  about  the  Publishers'  Trust. 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  whose  publishers.  Constable  &  Co., 
declined  to  supply  The  Times  Book  Club,  issued  a  special 
edition  for  the  benefit  of  the  Club,  and  another  author, 
Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  anxious  to  put  the  theories  of  The 
Times  to  the  test,  induced  his  publishers,  Messrs.  Longmans, 
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1907  to  issue  GarihaldVs  Defence  of  the  Roman  Republic  at  the 
Mr.  Edward  ^^^  ^^^  price  of  6s.  6d.  instead  of  at  los.  6d.  or  12s.  6d. 
Beips  which   would   have   better   corresponded   to   its   size    and 

Narrative  probable  cost.  These  two  instances  of  their  influence  on 
authors  were  heralded  by  The  Times  as  triumphs  for  their 
policy  and  proclaimed  with  an  excess  of  jubilation  which 
gave  the  impression  that  such  occasions  for  self-congratula- 
tion were  somewhat  rare  and  isolated.  The  subscribers  to 
The  Times  were,  no  doubt,  duly  impressed,  and  rewarded 
the  authors  by  absorbing  an  extra  number  of  the  volumes  ; 
but  the  value  of  the  experiments,  as  such,  was  destroyed 
by  the  excessive  amount  of  gratuitous  advertising  which 
the  books  received. 

The  Messrs.  Longmans,  though  bound  by  their  agreement 
to  supply  the  Book  Club,  gave  all  their  powerful  influence 
to  the  support  of  the  Publishers'  Association,  in  which 
Mr.  C.  J.  Longman  had  held  office  as  President,  Vice- 
President  or  Treasurer  continuously  since  its  foundation,, 
and  contributed  no  little  to  preserve  its  solidarity  during  the 
contest.  One  small  publisher  who  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Association  advertised  himself  by  writing  to  The  Times 
to  repudiate  the  Net  Book  Agreement,  and  the  newly  estab- 
lished firm  of  Collier  &  Co.  also  testified  to  their  independence 
by  advertising  in  The  Times  :  but  it  is  remarkable  how  few 
and  insignificant  were  the  exceptions  to  the  general  policy 
of  the  trade  throughout  the  whole  struggle. 

A  few  dropping  shots  such  as  these  were  almost  the  only 
indications  of  hostilities  during  the  summer  of  1907,  but 
the  opening  of  the  autumn  publishing  season  in  October 
gave  a  stimulus  to  the  contest,  and  led  to  a  remarkable  and, 
for  The  Times,  disastrous  sequel. 

The  great  event  of  the  season  was  the  publication  by 
Mr.  Murray  of  the  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria y  in  three 
handsome,  well  illustrated  volumes,  at  the  price  of  three 
guineas  net.  A  few  days  before  the  date,  October  i6th, 
announced  for  its  appearance  Mr.  Moberly  Bell  wrote  a 
friendly  letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  asking  him  to  make  an 
exception  of  this  book  ;  and  offering  to  take  a  large  number 
if  he  would  supply  them  direct  on  special  terms.  Mr. 
Murray  replied  that  nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure 
than  to  do  business  with  him,  if  he  would  reconsider  his 
decision  as  to  the  six  months'  limit ;  but  that  he  could  not 
make  an  exception.     As  nothing  came  of  this  the  managers 
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of  the  Book  Club  had  to  get  supplies  as  best  they  could,         1907 
and   notwithstanding  all   precautions   to   prevent   it,   they  m    p^     j 
actually   had   copies   in    circulation   immediately   after   its  Beirs 
publication.     That  the  supplies  were  small  was  evident  from  ^'<'>->-ative 
the  fact  that  they  issued  circulars  to  their  subscribers  sug- 
gesting  that   their   orders   should   be   Hmited   to   separate 
volumes,  though  they  did  not  fail  to  announce  that  they  had 
as  many  as  they  required. 

Mr.  Murray  was  naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  by  what 
channels  the  books  reached  them,  and  made  enquiries  of 
Messrs.  Simpkin,  from  which  it  became  evident  that  though 
this  firm  did  not  supply  the  Book  Club  direct,  there  were 
several  more  or  less  obscure  booksellers  who  bought  from 
them  for  cash,  who  might  reasonably  be  suspected  of  sup- 
plying the  Book  Club.  One  of  these  was  identified  with  a 
newly  opened  circulating  library  in  the  Fulham  Road  ; 
another  turned  out  to  be  the  proprietor  of  a  tobacconist's 
shop,  and  a  third  described  himself  as  a  dissenting  minister 
who  kept  a  circulating  library  for  students  ;  and  as  time 
went  on  other  small  agents  were  discovered  in  various  parts 
of  the  town  and  suburbs,  not  always  trading  as  booksellers, 
who  were  ordering  and  remitting  cash  for  books,  in  consider- 
able quantities,  which  without  doubt  found  their  way  to  the 
Book  Club.  It  was  ascertained  that  in  many  instances  the 
managers  of  the  Club  enabled  small  shopkeepers  in  various 
localities  to  set  up  circulating  libraries,  by  supplying  them 
from  their  plenteous  stock  of  old  novels,  etc.,  and  in  this 
way  secured  for  themselves  agents  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  One  striking  instance  was  afforded  by  a  tradesman 
of  Totland  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  ordered  large 
quantities  of  books  to  be  sent  for  him  to  a  London  terminus 
on  the  pretext  that  he  kept  a  circulating  library.  It  was 
discovered  on  enquiry  that  his  regular  trade  was  that  of  a 
baker  and  confectioner,  whilst  he  had  a  near  relative  in  the 
employment  of  The  Times  Book  Club.  These  two  facts 
were  considered  sufficient  reason  for  stopping  his  supplies. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  cases  of  sus- 
picion which  came  under  our  notice,  and  were  carefully 
sifted.  Whenever  the  evidence  seemed  conclusive  the 
following  notice  was  sent  to  every  firm  in  the  Publishers' 
Association.  "  Members  are  informed  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  following  persons  and  firms  are 
engaged  in  obtaining  books  which  are   destined  for  The 
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1907         Times  Book  Club."     This  notice  was  marked  "  private  and 

Mr  Edward     Confidential,"  the  form  and  phraseology  being  adopted  by 

Beivs  the  advice  of  Mr.  Rufus  Isaacs  as  being  free  from  legal 

Narrative        pitfalls.     By  thcsc  mcans  the  suppUes  of  the  Book  Club,  if 

never  altogether  cut  off,  were  considerably  circumscribed, 

and  the  subscribers  found  increasing  difficulty  in  getting 

the  books  they  wanted. 

It  was  probably  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  in  English 
literature  that  The  Times ^  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1907, 
attempted  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  French  book 
trade.  Columns  of  advertisements  of  French  publications 
appeared  at  frequent  intervals  ;  and  The  Times^  corre- 
spondent in  Paris  went  so  far  as  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  invited  the  chief 
French  publishers  to  meet  him  at  the  Foreign  Office.  The 
proposal  made  was  that  French  publications  bought  by  the 
Book  Club  should  be  paid  for  wholly  or  in  part  by  adver- 
tisements in  The  Times.  The  fact  that  Messrs.  Longmans 
and  a  few  other  firms  were  still  under  contract  to  supply 
the  Book  Club  was  used  to  give  the  impression  to  the 
French  publishers  that  the  English  trade,  with  a  few  un- 
important exceptions,  was  doing  so.  The  president  of  the 
Cercle  de  la  Libriarie^  however,  consulted  Mr.  Heinemann, 
our  representative  on  the  International  Bureau,  and  he, 
being  in  Paris,  called  on  the  principal  publishers,  who,  when 
our  position  was  explained,  declined  to  go  further  with  the 
matter.  A  similar  attempt  was  made  with  some  of  the 
Italian  publishers,  with  a  similar  result.  This  episode  is 
chiefly  noteworthy  as  showing  the  solidarity  which  had  been 
one  of  the  results  of  the  establishment  of  the  International 
Bureau  at  Berne  and  the  periodical  International  Congresses. 
The  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria  were  destined  to  be  the 
Nemesis  of  The  Times.  A  few  days  after  the  publication  a 
review  of  the  book  appeared,  occupying  five  columns  of 
The  Times  Literary  Supplement^  written  with  the  usual 
ability  of  their  reviewers  and  generally  highly  laudatory. 
It  contained,  however,  one  sentence  commenting  unfavour- 
ably on  the  high  price  of  the  book,  which,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  was  written  and  interpolated  by  Mr.  Moberly 
Bell.  This  theme  was  enlarged  upon  a  few  days  afterwards 
(Oct.  19)  in  a  long  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Times  and  signed  **  Artifex,"  which  was  nothing  less  than 
a    violent    attack    on    Mr.    Murray.     After    entering   into 
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calculations  of  the  fabulous  kind  which  had  become  very  1908 
familiar  to  us,  the  writer  asserted  that  the  book  could  not 
have  cost  Mr.  Murray,  allowing  4s.  per  copy  for  the  editors,  Beits 
more  than  13s.  per  copy,  and  that  it  could  have  been  sold  to  Narrative 
the  public,  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  publisher,  at  j(^i 
per  copy.  The  possibility  of  some  of  the  profit  being 
payable  to  other  parties,  over  and  above  the  conjectural 
royalty  to  the  editors,  Lord  Esher  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson, 
the  cost  of  corrections  in  the  press,  the  expenditure  on 
advertising,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Murray's  estabUshment 
expenses,  were  all  absolutely  ignored,  and  Mr.  Murray's 
profit  was  put  at  32s.  per  copy  after  allowing  the  usual  trade 
discounts.  ''  These  figures,"  the  writer  went  on  to  observe, 
*'  spell  simple  extortion,"  and  Mr.  Murray  was  inferentially 
compared  with  Judas  Iscariot.  The  letter  was  essentially 
a  bitter  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Murray,  and  its  only  possible 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  he  was  singled  out  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  body  of  pubHshers  in  the  expectation 
that  the  Book  War  could  be  decided  by  a  pitched  battle,  in 
which  The  Times  felt  confident  of  success.  Though  the 
letter  of  "  Artifex  "  was  inserted  in  the  columns  of  The  Times 
ostensibly  as  a  communication  to  the  Editor  from  an  inde- 
pendent correspondent,  it  was  obvious  to  anyone  who  had 
carefully  followed  the  dispute  that  it  was  written  by  Mr. 
H.  E.  Hooper,  or  by  some  one  to  whom  he  had  supplied 
the  material  and  most  of  the  phraseology.  Mr.  Murray 
naturally  demanded  an  apology  through  his  solicitor,  but 
the  only  result  was  a  cool  notice  expressing  regret  if  they  had 
done  Mr.  Murray  an  injustice.  Moreover,  another  letter 
signed  ''  Artifex  "  appeared  a  few  days  afterwards  in  which 
the  charges,  if  not  the  abuse,  were  repeated,  and  this  was 
followed  by  further  letters  apparently  from  independent 
correspondents,  most  of  whom  assumed  the  justice  of  the 
imputations  made  by  "  Artifex." 

As  no  further  apology  was  forthcoming,  Mr.  Murray 
entered  an  action  for  libel  which  was  tried  in  the  High 
Court  before  Mr.  Justice  DarUng  on  the  5th,  6th,  yth  and 
8th  of  the  following  May  (1908).  It  will  be  found  reported 
at  some  length  in  The  Times  of  that  date,  and  more  fully  in 
the  Daily  Telegraphy  and  the  evidence  given  was  rather 
remarkable.  The  whole  case  as  regards  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  publication  of  books,  on  which  The  Times  had  been 
relying  since  the  controversy  began,  completely  broke  down. 
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1908  Mr.  Murray  was  able  to  prove  that  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
Mr.  Edward  ^^^cing  Queen  Victoria's  Letters  far  exceeded  the  estimate, 
Behs  and  amounted  to  more  than  ^iz^ooo  for  the  first  edition  of 

10,000  copies,  that  he  had  voluntarily  taken  expenses  upon 
himself  that  v^ere  not  contemplated  in  the  contract,  that  he 
had  made  exceptional  trade  allowances  to  large  buyers,  that, 
by  the  agreement,  only  one-third  of  the  profit  was  to  go  to 
him,  and  that  his  share  upon  the  whole  edition  would  amount 
to  something  under  2s.  4d.  per  copy,  and  that  the  publica- 
tion of  *'  Artifex's  "  letter  had  checked  the  sale  of  the  book, 
of  which  at  that  time  over  2000  copies  remained  on  hand. 
It  was  also  shown  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Moberly  Bell  and 
Mr.  Hooper  that  the  sentence  in  the  review  commenting  on 
the  price  was  not  wTitten  by  the  reviewer,  but  by  Mr.  M, 
Bell,  and  had  been  interpolated  in  The  Times  office  by  his 
instructions,  and  that  the  letters  signed  "  Artifex  "  were  also 
written  by  a  member  of  the  staff  (Mr.  Ross)  under  Mr. 
Hooper's  instructions.  The  judge  summed  up  with  mod- 
eration, but  pointed  out  that  the  charges  if  unwarranted 
were  calculated  to  injure  the  plaintiff  materially  in  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  business,  and  the  jury  after  a  short 
deliberation  awarded  him  damages  of  £7,500.  A  stay  of 
execution  was  asked  for  on  the  ground  that  the  damages 
were  excessive,  but  Mr.  Walter  seems  to  have  reconsidered 
any  idea  of  appealing  and  the  verdict  held  good. 

This  is  perhaps  not  surprising,  for  during  the  preceding 
five  months  a  state  of  acute  discord  within  the  body  cor- 
porate of  The  Times  had  become  evident  to  the  public. 
Though  Mr.  Arthur  Walter  was  the  largest  proprietor, 
besides  taking  large  profits  from  the  printing  of  the  paper, 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  proprietors 
who  had  become  seriously  dissatisfied  with  their  position. 
Their  dividends  for  some  years  past  had  been  gradually 
reduced,  and  by  this  time  had  probably  reached  a  vanishing 
point ;  and  their  dissatisfaction  had  now  culminated  in  an 
action  at  law  {Sibley  v.  Walter),  in  which  the  plaintiff,  a 
shareholder,  applied  to  the  Court  for  the  winding  up  of  the 
partnership  existing  between  the  proprietors.  An  order  was 
made  for  the  sale  of  the  partnership  assets,  but  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  devising  a  plan  which  was  acceptable  to  all  the 
parties,  the  judge  had  deferred  his  final  directions  in  the 
matter. 

Early  in  January,  1908,  it  was  reported  that  a  scheme  had 
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been  agreed  upon  by  which  the  ownership  of  The  Times  was         1908 
amalgamated  with  that  of  The  Standard  and  other  papers    .,    „ .       . 
conducted  by  Mr,  C.  A.  Pearson  ;    and  the  matter  was  so  Beirs 
far  settled  that  Mr.  Pearson  asked  the  leading  members  of  ^^^^rative 
the  council  of  the  Publishers'  Association  to  meet  him  with 
a  view  to  adjusting  our  quarrel  with  the  Book  Club.     Mr. 
Pearson  was  anxious  for  an  amicable  settlement  ;    and  a 
tentative  arrangement,  involving,  of  course,  the  observance 
of  the  Net  Book  Agreement,  had  been  arrived  at  without 
difficulty,  when  we  heard  that  the  proposed  transfer  had 
fallen  through  on  financial  grounds. 

A  few  weeks  later,  however,  Mr.  Heinemann  was  informed 
confidentially  that  another  arrangement  by  which  Lord 
NorthclifFe  was  to  form  a  new  limited  company  for  the 
purchase  of  The  Times  was  practically  complete.  Lord 
NorthclifTe  considered  it  essential  that  there  should  be  no 
change  in  the  staff  and  conduct  of  the  newspaper  ;  and  that 
the  Book  Club  should  be  maintained,  whilst  the  dispute 
with  the  Publishers'  Association  should  be  brought  to  an 
end.  For  the  credit  of  The  Times ^  however,  he  made  it  a 
condition  that  the  terms  of  agreement  should  be  absolutely 
private,  that  neither  party  should  claim  to  have  won  a 
victory  over  the  other,  or  even  to  have  made  any  agreement, 
and  that  his  own  connexion  with  the  scheme  of  recon- 
struction should  not  be  published  or  mentioned  except  to 
members  of  the  Publishers'  Association.  The  negotiations 
were  conducted  by  his  partner,  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones,  on  his 
behalf,  and  by  Messrs.  Heinemann  and  Macmillan  on  ours, 
and  were  virtually  completed  at  the  end  of  May  when  Mr. 
Heinemann  and  I  went  to  Madrid  for  the  sixth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  PubUshers.  The  formal  agreement, 
which  was  to  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
publishing  season,  was  drawn  up  some  time  after  our  return. 
The  parties  to  it  were  The  Times  Book  Club  and  the  Council 
of  the  Publishers'  Association,  and  in  it  the  former  under- 
took to  abide  by  the  stipulations  of  the  Net  Book  Agreement 
of  1906  except  that  they  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  offer  and 
take  orders  for  second-hand  books  before  the  expiry  of  the 
*'  close  time  "  on  the  understanding  that  they  did  not  deliver 
them  sooner  than  six  months  after  publication  in  the  case  of 
net  books,  and  three  months  after  pubUcation  in  the  case  of 
"*  subject "  books.  They  also  undertook  not  to  sell  off  at  a 
reduced  price   surplus   copies   of  "  subject "  books   three 
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1908         months  after  publication  without  first  offering  them  to  the 

Mr.  Edward     P^bUsher  at  cost  price,    in    consideration   of    which  the 

BeiPs  Council  undertook  to  recommend  all  the  members  of  the 

Narrative        Publishers'  Association  to  supply  the  Book  Club   on  as 

favourable  terms  as  any  other  bookseller  or  library,  and  to 

observe   the   conditions   as   to   secrecy   above   mentioned. 

This  agreement  was  signed  on  September  i8th,  1908,  by 

Mr.  Moberly  Bell  on  behalf  of  the  Book  Club  and  by  myself 

for  the  Council  of  the  Publishers'  Association. 

The  "  Book  War  "  was  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and 
on  and  after  October  ist,  1908,  the  advertisements  of  our 
members  were  again  seen  in  The  Times  and  its  Literary 
Supplement^  whilst  the  objectionable  note  about  the 
**  Publishers'  Trust  "  ceased  to  appear  with  the  reviews. 

The  result  was  in  every  way  a  victory  for  the  book  trade 
in  general,  though,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement,  we 
carefully  abstained  from  claiming  it.  For  my  own  part,  I 
had  been  confident  from  the  first  that  the  struggle  must  end 
in  our  favour,  though  there  was  always  the  danger  that  the 
net  book  system  might  break  down  under  the  strain  which 
was  put  upon  it ;  but  I  had  anticipated  that  it  would  be 
terminated  by  the  stoppage  of  the  Book  Club,  or  its  transfer 
to  other  hands,  rather  than  by  direct  capitulation  to  our 
terms .  It  seemed  to  me  obvious  that  a  large  library  conducted 
gratuitously,  in  an  extravagant  manner,  could  not  possibly 
become  permanent.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  device  of 
cheap-jacks  and  of  tradesmen  bidding  for  popularity  to 
give  their  customers  some  inexpensive  bonus  on  a  purchase, 
such  as  an  earthenware  teapot  with  a  pound  of  tea  ;  or  a 
photograph  in  a  packet  of  cigarettes.  But  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  either  that  the  value  of  these  does  not  exceed  the 
possible  profit  on  the  article  sold,  or  that  the  offer  is  only  a 
temporary  one.  To  suppose  that  the  profits  of  The  Times 
were  large  enough  to  cover  the  expense  of  conducting  the 
Book  Club  was  to  make  an  assumption  which  precluded  the 
necessity  of  any  stimulus  to  its  sale.  It  was  said  that  the 
Book  Club  involved  a  loss  of  ,(^200, 000  during  the  first  three 
years.  The  annual  rent,  alone,  of  the  Oxford  Street  pre- 
mises was  j£8,ooo.  How  much  of  this  expenditure  fell 
upon  The  Times  and  how  much  came  out  of  the  pockets  of 
Messrs.  Hooper  and  Jackson  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for 
whilst  the  manager  of  The  Times  always  asserted  the  mutual 
independence  of  the  two  organizations  it  is  no  less  a  fact  that 
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The  Times  always  admitted  responsibility  for  the  debts  of         1908 
the  Book  Club  and  that  much  of  its  official  correspondence 
was  carried  on  at  Printing  House  Square.  Beivs 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  whole  affair  seems  Narrative 
to  be  that  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  had  persuaded  Mr.  Walter  and  his  business  staff 
that  anything  might  be  accomplished  by  adroit  and  lavish 
advertising  in  conjunction  with  the  prestige  of  his  paper, 
and  that  by  making  the  bait  sufficiently  tempting  the  waning 
circulation  of  The  Times  might  be  indefinitely  increased, 
and  the  cost  of  producing  it  correspondingly  diminished. 
In  such  circumstances,  accompanied,  no  doubt,  by  a  large 
increase  in  their  charge  for  advertisements,  it  is  just  possible 
to  conceive  that  the  expense  of  running  the  library  might 
become  insignificant  compared  with  the  ultimate  profits  of 
the  paper.  The  idea  was  Napoleonic,  but  to  many  of  us  it 
seemed  to  be  plunging  extraordinary,  and  a  class  of  specula- 
tion allied  to  the  wild-cat  species. 

Other  questions  of  an  ethical  character  also  came  into 
consideration.  The  success  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
was  accomplished  by  means  which  were  not  wholly  recon- 
cilable with  English  notions  of  honourable  dealing,  and  the 
sentiments  with  which  we  regarded  the  new  venture  were 
not  unmixed  with  curiosity  as  to  what  new  dubious  expedient 
would  be  adopted  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
It  seemed  obvious  that  the  success  of  the  scheme  involved 
the  ruin  of  the  older  circulating  libraries,  and  the  absorption 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  bookselling  business  of  the  country, 
together  with  the  destruction  of  the  net  book  system  which 
had  done  so  much  to  restore  health  to  the  retail  trade. 
These  results  seemed  to  us  undesirable  in  themselves  and 
likely  to  lead  to  a  monopoly  which  might  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  literature  in  general  as  well  as  on  the  book  trade. 
In  this  opinion  we  were  supported  by  the  managing  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  of  Authors. 

But  if  these  were  the  sentiments  of  those  whose  interests 
were  threatened,  it  was  nevertheless  a  fact  that  a  large 
section  of  the  outside  public  were  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
the  bona  fides  of  The  Times ^  and  that  even  now  a  perusal  of 
the  articles  and  letters  which  they  published  might,  by  their 
cumulative  effect,  lead  a  disinterested  reader  to  the  same 
persuasion.  It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  very  few  (though 
some  were  not  wanting)  that  the  offer  of  a  circulating  library 
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1908         gratuitously,  or  at  any  rate  at  a  small  extra  subscription  (for 

Mr.  Edward     ^^  Original  price  of  The  Times  which  had  been  lowered  by 

Beirs  1 8s.  per  annum  was  restored)  was  in  itself  a  suspicious 

Narrative        feature  ;  and  the  subscribers  appear  to  have  put  a  child-like 

faith  in  the  skilful  actor  playing  the  part  of  a  John  Halifax, 

the  meritorious  man-of-business,  who  profits  by  his  own 

virtues.     The  offer  of  new,  or  nearly  new,  books  at  prices 

which  were  often  below  cost  was  explained  by  the  fable  that 

pubUshers    charge    extortionate    prices.     For    months    the 

correspondence  relating  to  the  subject  was  headed  by  the 

following  announcement  in  italic  type  : 

The  only  question  at  issue  between  The  Times  and  the 
Publishers  is  as  to  whether  the  Book  Club  shall  or  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  sell  second-hand  net  books  before  they  are  six  months 
old.  The  Times  Book  Club  maintains  its  right  to  sell  bona 
fide  second-hand  books  when  it  likes  and  at  what  price  it  likes. 
The  publishers  try  to  prohibit  this,  and  to  enforce  their  pro- 
hibition by  charging  higher  prices  to  The  Times  than  to  other 
purchasers,  and  by  withdrawing  their  advertisements  from  The 
Times. ^' 

This  statement,  though  it  needs  some  qualification  as  to 
*'  bona  fide  second-hand  books,"  was  fairly  accurate,  but 
the  letters  and  articles  that  followed  it  did  not  deal  with 
*'  the  only  question  at  issue  "  but  were  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  abuse  of  the  PubUshers'  Association  and  to  the 
alleged  malpractices,  dishonesty  and  extortion  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  original  insinuation  that  the  trade  made  profits 
amounting  to  800  per  cent,  on  their  publications  was 
good  enough  for  the  innocent  subscribers.  Even  a  clever 
man  like  Dr.  Arthur  Shadwell,  though  he  detected  the 
absurdity  of  this  last  statement,  was  convinced  that  the 
case  was,  on  the  whole,  sound,  and  his  quasi-judicial 
summary  of  it,  in  The  Times  of  October  and  November 
1906,  was  reinforced  by  the  dexterous  and  disingenuous 
special  pleading  of  the  writer  of  the  series  of  articles 
on  "  PubUshers'  Practice."  That  even  the  managers  of 
The  Times,  in  the  end,  believed  in  their  own  case  is 
indicated  by  their  attempt  to  defend  it  in  the  action  of 
Murray  v.  Walter.  To  many  people  the  evidence  in  this 
case  must  have  come  as  an  amazing  disillusionment ;  and 
it  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  self-interest  to 
obscure  the  judgement,  that  Mr.  Walter,  Mr.  Buckle  the 
Editor,  and  many  members  of  the  staff  of  The  Times,  who 
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were  undoubtedly   honourable  gentlemen   and  able   men,         1908 
were  not  only  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  but  ^^  ^ . 
were  also  unable  to  believe  that  members  of  the  Publishers*  Behs 
Association  were  actuated  by  anything  but  selfishness  and  ^^^^f^ti-^e 
cupidity  in  their  grossest  forms. 

There  still  remains  something  to  be  said  on  the  general 
questions,  as  to  whether  authors  and  publishers  are  morally 
justified  in  dictating  the  price  at  which  a  book  is  to  be  sold, 
and  whether  members  of  a  trade  may  enter  into  a  combina- 
tion to  maintain  a  fixed  price. 

A  copyright  book  is  of  the  nature  of  a  patented  article,  and 
the  author  of  the  book  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  as  large  a  reward  as  he  can 
for  his  work.  The  old  theory  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
the  similar  dispute  in  1852  was  that  the  public  had  a  right 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  literary  production,  and  that  the 
protection  given  by  law  to  the  author  was  a  gratuitous  con- 
cession to  him  limiting  public  rights  and  partaking  in  some 
measure  of  the  nature  of  other  monopolies.  Since  that 
time  a  different  view  of  the  matter  has  gradually  prevailed, 
and  the  limitation  of  copyright  to  a  definite  term  of  years  is 
now  regarded  as  a  curtailment  of  the  author's  rights  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  Judicial  decisions  have  become  more 
and  more  favourable  to  the  owners  of  copyright,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  statutory  duration  of  the  right  will 
soon  be  extended. 

That  the  author  or  his  assignee  has  a  right  to  fix  the  price 
of  his  book  cannot  be  disputed,  as  was  exemplified  years  ago 
when  Ruskin,  probably  to  his  own  disadvantage,  refused  to 
issue  cheap  editions  of  his  books.  But  whether  the  owner 
when  once  he  has  sold  copies  is  justified  in  attempting  to 
control  the  price  at  which  they  are  to  be  resold,  and  to  give 
them  a  fixed  value  for  a  definite  period,  is  the  real  question 
that  was  at  issue  between  the  publishers  and  T}ie  Times. 
To  control  the  price  of  a  commodity  which  can  be  manu- 
factured freely  is,  of  course,  impossible,  and  to  attempt  to 
limit  the  supply  and  raise  the  price  by  means  of  "  corners  " 
or  "  trusts  "  is,  if  not  illegal,  generally  considered  to  be 
against  public  policy.  But  copyright  books  are  not  com- 
modities which  can  be  manufactured  freely,  and  as  they  are 
produced  at  the  discretion  of  one  person  it  is  quite  possible 
for  him  to  fix  the  conditions  upon  which  he  supplies  them. 
Thus  it  has  been  found  both  practicable  and  convenient  to 
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1908  stipulate  that  net  books  shall  not  be  resold  by  the  regular 
Mr.  Edward  ^P^^'  except  under  certain  conditions,  at  less  than  the  pub- 
BeWs  lished  price.     The  Times  on  this  account  tried  hard  to  per- 

Narrative  suadc  the  pubHc  that  the  Publishers'  Association  was  a 
*'  Trust,"  but  the  keen  competition  between  publishers,  the 
continual  appearance  of  new  firms,  and  the  fact  that  even 
copyright  books,  when  sufficiently  popular,  are  sold  to  the 
public  for  a  few  pence,  must  have  been  enough  to  convince 
all  but  the  most  foolish  and  credulous  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Book  Club  that  there  was  no  "  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade  "  on  the  part  of  the  Association.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  its  members  are  bound  together  by  no  formal  obliga- 
tions. The  Net  Book  Agreement  is  a  contract  between 
individual  publishers  and  individual  booksellers  and  its 
signature  is  not  compulsory.  Even  the  particular  instances 
of  combined  action,  such  as  the  withdrawal  of  advertise- 
ments from  The  Times.,  and  the  refusal  of  all  supplies  to  the 
Book  Club,  were  not  the  outcome  of  formal  resolutions, 
but  were  spontaneously  adopted  by  common  consent.  They 
simply  illustrated  the  almost  absolute  unanimity  with  which 
the  book  trade  of  the  country  repudiated  a  senseless  and 
revolutionary  aggression. 
^-  But  the  fact  is  that  The  Times'  case  was  a  rotten  one,  in 
theory  and  practice,  from  first  to  last.  The  hypothesis  that 
people  can  be  bribed  to  buy  what  they  will  not  buy  spon- 
taneously was  unsound.  The  pretension  made,  that  every 
subscriber  should  have  the  book  he  wanted  as  soon  as  he 
asked  for  it,  was  inconsistent  with  the  theory  on  which 
circulating  libraries  maintain  their  existence,  which  is,  that 
one  copy  shall  serve  the  purpose  of  several  readers.  It 
was  bound  to  lead  to  a  large  accumulation  of  nearly  new 
books,  the  selling  price  of  which  must  therefore  become 
depreciated.  The  allegation  on  which  the  managers  sought 
to  excuse  this  depreciation — namely  that  publishers  habi- 
tually priced  their  books  at  many  times  the  cost — was  a  fic- 
tion contrived  for  the  occasion,  and  supported  by  inaccurate 
calculations  and  imaginary  estimates  ;  and  persistence  in 
this  slander  involved  them  finally  in  personal  libel,  with  the 
ridiculous  exposure  and  heavy  penalties  entailed  by  the 
action  of  Murray  v.  Walter. 

This  catastrophe  practically  coincided  with  the  break-up 
of  the  old  proprietary,  and  the  transfer  of  the  newspaper  to 
a  company  with  sufficient  resources  to  retrieve  its  blunders 
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and  save  it  from  further  disaster.     Though  it  was  considered         1908 
necessary  to  preserve  the  Book  Club,  it  is  now  managed  on  ^j^  Edward 
businesslike  principles  and  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  Beivs 
trade  ;   and  since  the  literary  quality  of  the  paper  survived 
its  aberrations  unimpaired,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  staff 
will  continue  to  maintain  the  great  traditions  which  have 
given  it  so  high  a  character  throughout  the  world. 


(Account   of  the   Negotiations   for   Concluding  the 
Book  War — Written  by  F.  M.  from  Day  to  Day.) 

May  10,  1908. 

I  think  it  may  be  interesting  for  future  reference  to  make  Peace 
a  note  of  the  negotiations  which  have  been  set  on  foot  for  *  '^ 
the  termination  of  the  *'  Book  War,"  which  has  been  raging 
for  the  last  two  years  and  for  the  renewal  of  friendly  relations 
between  The  Times  newspaper  and  the  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion. 

On  Thursday  last — May  7 — I  had  a  telephone  message  Mayi 
from  Heinemann  to  say  that  Lord  Northcliffe  had  been  at  urd 
his  office  and  was  now  on  his  way  to  St.  Martin's  Street  to  '^'^^^<^^^f^ 
see  me  on  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  Ten 
minutes  later  Lord  Northcliffe  arrived,  and  on  coming  into 
my  room  said  that  he  would  like  to  confide  in  me  with 
reference  to  a  matter  which  he  would  like  me  to  promise  to 
keep  absolutely  to  myself.  I,  of  course,  gave  him  my 
promise,  and  he  then  told  me  that  he  had  lately  purchased 
the  controlling  interest  in  The  Times.  This,  he  said,  was 
only  known  to  about  half  a  dozen  people — his  brother,  his 
partner,  Moberly  Bell,  one  of  the  other  members  of  The 
Times  staff,  and  Heinemann,  to  whom  he  had  just  spoken* 
He  explained  to  me  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
him  that  the  matter  should  remain  secret,  because  he  was 
engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Compositors'  Union  which 
was  so  bitter  that  he  might  at  any  time  be  obliged  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  publication  of  the  Daily  Mail  and  his 
other  papers — a  step  which  he  proposed  to  take  rather  than 
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1908  give  in  to  the  dictation  of  the  Trade  Unionists.  It  seems 
that  The  Times  is  the  only  newspaper  that  has  up  to  this 
point  absolutely  refused  to  employ  Union  men,  and  it  is 
naturally  important  that  for  the  present  it  should  remain  a 
non-Union  office,  which  would  be  impossible  if  it  were 
known  that  it  was  owned  by  Northcliffe.  It  seems  that 
although  the  new  Times  Company  has  been  formed,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  register  the  owners  of  the  shares  for 
fourteen  months,  and  in  any  case,  I  presume,  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  them  registered  in  the  names  of  trustees 
in  some  way  so  that  the  real  ownership  might  still  be  con- 
cealed. At  all  events,  it  was  of  great  importance  that  for 
the  present  his  connection  with  The  Times  should  not 
become  known  and  he  was  taking  precautions  to  that 
end. 

Lord  Northcliffe's  reason  for  wishing  to  see  Heinemann 
and  me  was  to  ask  our  assistance  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
Book  War  on  terms  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
He  told  me  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  Book 
Club  because  it  had  27,000  members,  many  of  whom 
subscribed  to  The  Times  in  order  to  get  the  advantages  of 
the  Book  Club  and  all  or  nearly  all  of  whom  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  with  its  service.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  costing 
them  £800  a  week,  i.e.  £40,000  a  year,  which  was  an  expen- 
sive advertisement.  Lord  Northcliffe  was  prepared  to  lose 
something  by  the  Book  Club — say  £20,000  a  year,  but  he 
wished  to  reduce  the  loss  as  much  as  possible,  and  he  thought 
that  the  best  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  work  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  publishers. 

He  said  that  Moberly  Bell  and  his  circle  were  absurdly 
but  firmly  convinced  that  publishers  were  a  wicked  race  of 
men,  who  made  outrageous  profits  and  committed  all  sorts 
of  crimes  against  the  reading  public,  and  he  said  that  the 
staff  of  The  Times  were  also  so  fully  imbued  with  the  same 
idea  that  he  was  afraid  if  he  gave  in  to  the  publishers  too 
openly  they  would  all  resign  their  positions,  as  indeed  they 
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had  threatened  to  do  when  it  was  supposed  that  C.  Arthur         1908 
Pearson  was  going  to  control  the  paper. 

Lord  Northcliffe  said  that  he  himself  was  in  the  ridiculous 
position  of  having  to  defend  the  libel  action  of  Murray  v. 
Walter,  and  of  hoping  that  he  would  lose  it,  because  if 
The  Times  was  successful  in  the  action  the  staff  would  be 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  they  were  in  the  right  and 
"  there  would  be  no  holding  them." 

I  told  Lord  Northcliffe  that  I  felt  sure  the  publishers 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  Book  War  at  an  end,  but  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  make  peace  except  on  the 
basis  of  the  acceptance  by  The  Times  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Net  Book  Agreement,  1899.  ^^  might  make  some  minor 
and  unimportant  concessions  for  the  purpose  of  "  saving 
the  face  "  of  the  paper,  but  any  negotiations  which  did 
not  aim  at  preserving  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  agreement 
would  be  futile. 

Lord  Northcliffe  said  that  his  Secretary  was  working  at 
the  T.B.C.  under  the  assumed  name  of  "  Mr.  Bates," 
and  that  he  had  for  some  time  been  going  into  the  details 
of  the  business  for  the  purpose  of  advising  Lord  Northcliffe, 
and  he  asked  me  whether  I  would  see  this  "  Mr.  Bates  " 
if  he  called  and  would  discuss  the  whole  matter  with  him. 
This  I  agreed  to  do  and  our  interview  ended. 

In  the  afternoon  Heinemann  called  on  me  and  we  agreed 
that  he  should  see  Bell  and  Longman  (President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Publishers'  Association)  and  tell  them  that 
he  was  in  communication  with  the  new  proprietor  of  The 
Times  who  wished  to  come  to  terms,  but  who,  for  reasons 
which  were  good  and  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Book 
Club,  insisted  on  keeping  his  identity  a  secret,  and  had  only 
revealed  it  to  Heinemann  and  me  in  order  that  we  might  be 
in  a  position  to  assure  our  colleagues  that  the  person  who 
had  opened  negotiations  was  in  a  position  to  carry  them 
through. 

Heinemann  saw  Bell  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  called 
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1908  on  Longman  on  Friday  morning,  but  did  not  find  him.  On 
Friday  afternoon,  however,  Longman  called  on  Heinemann 
and  on  the  same  evening  I  received  a  letter  from  Heinemann 
to  say  that  "  Mr.  Bates  "  was  to  be  at  his  office  on  Saturday 
morning  at  10.30  and  asking  me  to  meet  him  there.  This 
I  agreed  to  do. 
Sug,i:esied  basis       \  called  at  Hcincmann's  office  on  Saturday  morning  and 

/or  a  J  & 

Settume?it  he  and  I  had  a  long  talk  with  "  Mr.  Bates."  I  subsequently 
drew  up  the  following  heads  of  a  basis  for  settlement  which 
I  thought  the  Council  of  the  Publishers'  Association  might 
reasonably  expect  the  general  body  of  the  Association  to 
adopt. 

I. 
The  T.B.C.  to  undertake  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Net  Book  Agreement. 

2. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  agreed  that  copies  of  net  books 
which  have  been  used  in  the  circulating  library  and  which 
have  a  conspicuous  library  label  on  the  outside  cover  may 
be  sold  second-hand /oM7'  months  after  pubUcation. 

This  concession  will,  of  course,  apply  to  all  circulating 
libraries  and  no  other  exception  to  the  wording  of  the  Net 
Book  Agreement  is  to  be  admitted. 

3- 
Six  shilling  Novels,    The  retail  price  of  new  six  shilling 

novels  is  to  be  4s.  6d.,  but  second-hand  copies  may  be 
offered  for  sale  at  a  reduction  from  this  price  four  months 
after  publication. 

Surplus  copies  which  are  unused  may  not  at  any  time  be 
sold  at  less  than  4s.  6d.  until  they  have  been  offered  for 
repurchase  to  the  publisher  and  refused  by  him. 

4- 
The   ordinary   retail   business   of  the   T.B.C.   must   be 
carried  on — so  far  as  prices  are  concerned — on  the  lines 
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generally  adopted  by  the  retail  trade,  and  statements  in-         1908 
tended  to  convey  the  impression  that  new  books  can  be 
purchased  at  the  Book  Club  at  lower  prices  than  elsewhere 
must  not  be  made. 

5. 
As  little  as  possible  must  be  said  as  to  the  settlement 

of  the  "  Book  War,"  and  no  statement  on  the  subject  must  be 

issued  by  The  Times  or  the  Publishers'  Association  which  has 

not  been  previously  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by  both 

parties. 

6. 

Neither   Mr.   Moberly   Bell   nor   Mr.   Hooper  shall   be 

deputed  by  The  Times  to  conduct  the  present  negotiations. 

Tuesday^  May  12. 

"  Mr.  Bates  "  called  on  me  to-day  to  find  out  whether  Visit  from 
some  more  concessions  could  not  be  made  to  the  T.B.C. 
I  explained  to  him  that  it  would  be  useless  to  propose  any- 
thing less  than  the  six  months'  limit  on  net  books  and  I 
think  he  went  off  intending  to  report  to  his  chief  that  no 
concession  was  possible. 

Thursday,  May  14. 

Long  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Publishers'  Association  Terms  of 
to  consider  the  draft  agreement  detailed  above.     Heinemann  considered  by 
and  I  explained  our  position  in  the  matter  and  how  we  were  Association  ^'^^ 
bound  to  secrecy  as  to  the  identity  of  the  new  proprietor  of 
The  Times.     The  Council  generally,  without  formally  binding 
themselves,  agreed  that  if  such  a  basis  of  settlement  were 
offered  it  would  be  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Publishers' 
Association  and  that  it  could  be  done  without  calling  a 
Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Association.     Some  slight 
alterations  were  made  in  the  draft  and  it  was  left  in  my  hands 
to   carry   on   the   preliminary   negotiations.     I   afterwards 
telephoned  to  "  Mr.  Bates,"  teUing  him  to  come  and  see 
me  at  11  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
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1908  On  the  way  to  the  meeting,  Heinemann  told  me  that  he 

had  had  a  long  interview  with  Lord  NorthclifFe  this  morning. 
It  appears  that  the  latter  is  saddled  with  Moberly  Bell  for 
at  least  five  years,  as  it  was  part  of  the  agreement  settled  by 
Mr.  Justice  Warrington  that  Moberly  Bell  should  be  ap- 
pointed Managing  Director  of  the  new  Company  for  that 
period.  Northcliffe's  great  difficulty  is  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  publishers  without  upsetting  the  staff  of  The  Times , 
who,  as  I  have  said  above,  are  perfectly  rabid  on  the  subject. 
Hooper  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  Book  Club  after 
June  30th. 

Friday  i  May  15. 

"  Mr.  Bates  '*  called  on  me  by  appointment  at  11  o'clock 
and  I  gave  him  the  "  Basis  of  Settlement,"  as  revised  at  the 
Council  meeting  yesterday.  I  told  him  that  although  the 
Council  had  not  formally  bound  itself,  I  thought  I  might 
safely  say  that  in  case  we  received  a  letter  from  The  Times 
to  say  that  it  was  prepared  to  carry  on  the  Book  Club  on  the 
lines  laid  down  in  the  "  Basis  of  Settlement,"  the  offer  would 
be  accepted.  I  also  said  that  it  would  be  competent  to  the 
Council  to  accept  the  arrangement  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion without  calling  a  general  meeting,  inasmuch  as  no 
general  meeting  was  needed  to  take  a  bookseller  who  pro- 
mised to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Net  Book  Agree- 
ment off  the  "  Black  List."  *'  Mr.  Bates  "  said  that  they 
were  engaged  at  the  T. B.C.  in  a  valuation  of  the  stock  and 
straightening  out  the  accounts,  and  that  it  might  be  a  week 
or  ten  days  before  we  heard  from  them.  I  explained  that 
we  were  in  no  hurry  and  that  it  was  for  The  Times  to  make 
the  first  movement. 

Sunday,  May  24. 
Interview  with      Went  to  Sutton  Placc  to  lunch  with  the  Northcliffes, 
mrthciiffeat     whcrc  thcrc  was  a  large  party.    After  lunch  I  had  a  long 
Sutton  Place     ^^jj^  ^-^j^  Northcliffc.     He  said  that  he  was  still  struggling 
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with  Moberly  Bell,  who  with  the  rest  of  the  staff  of  The  1908 
Times  is  most  unwilling  to  make  terms  with  the  publishers. 
Northcliffe,  however,  says  that  it  must  be  done.  The 
present  loss  on  the  Book  Club  is  £800  per  week  and  he 
wishes  to  reduce  it  to  ;£400  a  week,  at  v/hich  figure  he 
thinks  it  would  be  worth  while  to  keep  it  going.  I  told  him 
that  in  my  opinion  he  might  do  very  well  with  the  retail 
part  of  the  T.B.C.  if  he  chose  to  run  it  on  lines  acceptable 
to  the  publishers,  as  with  the  magnificent  premises  which 
they  have  on  their  hands,  they  could  carry  on  a  bookshop, 
which  might,  if  properly  managed,  outstrip  anything  of 
the  kind  in  London.  He  agreed  with  me,  but  one  must 
always  remember  in  these  negotiations  that  Northcliffe  is 
looking  out  for  himself.  He  naturally  does  not  care  about 
the  publishers.  In  this  case,  however,  I  think  it  is  to  his 
interest  to  come  to  terms. 

He  said  that  Moberly  Bell  and  his  friends  were  in  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  Life  of  Beaconsfield,  They  gave  Mony- 
penny  £5000  for  the  book  (I  suppose  part  of  this  sum  was 
paid  for  the  material)  and  they  can  never  hope  to  get  this 
back  unless  they  publish  the  book  at  a  high  price — the  very 
thing  for  which  they  have  been  abusing  the  regular  trade. 

Northcliffe  told  me  incidentally  that  the  profits  of  his 
various  concerns  amounted  to  j(^6oo,ooo  per  annum. 


y  Jones 


September  19,  1908. 

Nothing  further  took  place  until  about  three  weeks  ago  Meeting  with 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Northcliffe  written  from  ^'^^^  ^ 
Paris,  to  say  that  he  would  be  much  obliged  if  I  would  see 
his  partner,  Kennedy  Jones,  who  had  full  authority  to  make 
a  settlement.  I,  of  course,  assented  and  within  a  few  days 
I  had  a  visit  from  Heinemann  who  asked  me  to  lunch  with 
him  at  the  National  Club  to  meet  Kennedy  Jones  and  discuss 
the  whole  matter.  This  meeting  occurred  on  Wednesday, 
September  2.  Kennedy  Jones  was  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  it  would  be  possible  to  bluff  us  into  making 
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1908  some  kind  of  concession,  but  Heinemann  and  I  said  at  once 
that  no  arrangement  which  did  not  include  the  acceptance 
by  The  Times  of  the  Net  Book  Agreement  in  its  entirety- 
would  have  the  least  chance  of  going  through.  We  said 
that  even  if  we  were  inclined  to  make  concessions  (which  we 
were  not)  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  the  trade  or  our 
own  Association  with  us  and  that  to  discuss  the  matter 
further  in  any  other  spirit  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  We 
pointed  out  that  if  the  Net  Book  Agreement  were  accepted, 
the  Council  of  the  P. A.  would  be  competent  to  settle  the 
matter  without  going  to  the  general  body  of  the  Association, 
and  that  he  agreed  was  desirable.  I  left  Kennedy  Jones  and 
Heinemann  after  about  two  hours,  and  the  latter  told  me 
afterwards  that  they  talked  for  two  hours  more  without 
apparently  any  result,  but  he  was  under  the  impression  that, 
finding  it  impossible  to  move  us  in  any  way,  Kennedy  Jones 
intended  to  give  in. 

The  next  morning  I  had  a  visit  from  Murray,  who  had 
come  up  from  Scotland  to  see  Kennedy  Jones  on  another 
matter  and  had  talked  to  him  about  the  Net  Book  Agreement 
in  the  same  sense  that  Heinemann  and  I  did. 
Second  Meeting  \  heard  no  more  of  the  matter  until  the  following  week 
Tones  ^' "^  ^  when  Heinemann  wrote  to  ask  me  whether  I  would  meet 
Kennedy  Jones  again  on  Monday  the  14th.  I  said  that  this 
would  be  impossible  but  that  I  should  be  in  town  on  the 
Tuesday,  and  accordingly  on  Wednesday  I  had  a  message 
asking  me  to  call  on  him  at  12  o'clock,  as  Kennedy  Jones 
was  to  be  there  with  a  proposal  which  he  hoped  we  might 
be  able  to  recommend  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Council  of 
the  Publishers'  Association  which  was  to  meet  the  next 
day. 

I  was  at  Heinemann's  office  at  12  and  stayed  till  nearly 
one  and  then  met  Kennedy  Jones  again  at  four  o'clock  and 
talked  till  six.  At  one  time  a  settlement  seemed  impossible, 
but  in  the  end  we  concocted  a  scheme  which  we  thought 
reasonable  and  which  we  thought  we  could  carry. 
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It  was  shortly  as  follows  :  1908 

1.  The  T.B.C.  to  accept  the  Net  Book  Agreement  without 

any  modification. 

2.  The  T.B.C.  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  orders  for  books  to 

be  supplied  at  a  reduction  from  full  price  at  the 
expiry  of  the  "  close  time,"  but  no  such  order  to  be 
filled  until  the  close  time  had  expired. 

3.  ''  Close  time  "  for  *'  subject  '*  books  to  be  three  months, 

instead  of  six  months  as  in  the  case  of  net  books. 

4.  Before  selling  surplus^  i.e.  new  copies  of  either  *'  subject  '* 

or  net  books  at  a  reduction,  the  T.B.C.  to  offer  them 
back  to  the  publisher  at  cost  :  only  in  case  of  his 
refusal  to  buy  them  are  they  to  be  at  liberty  to  sell 
them  at  reduced  prices. 

5.  The  Council  of  the  P. A.  agrees  to  pass  a  resolution 

recommending  that  members  of  the  Association  should 
supply  their  publications  to  the  T.B.C.  on  the  best 
terms  that  they  allow  to  any  other  bookseller  or 
librarian. 

6.  Both  parties  agree  not  to  make  any  public  announce- 

ment of  the  fact  that  this  agreement  has  been  made 
between  the  P.A.  and  the  T.B.C. 

In  addition  to  the  above  agreement,  which  was  to  be 
signed  by  both  parties.  The  Times  were  to  write  a  letter 
promising  that  they  would  on  no  occasion  approach  an  author 
with  regard  to  the  terms  of  supply  of  his  book  to  the  T.B.C. 
This  was  because  Moberly  Bell  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Book  War  constantly  written  to  popular  authors,  to  say  that 
if  their  publishers  would  only  supply  their  books  on  reason- 
able terms  they  could  do  this  and  that  with  them.  It  seems 
that  his  practice  of  doing  this  had  made  difhculties  in  some 
cases,  particularly  between  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
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Terms  of 
Settlement 
accepted  by 
Publishers^ 
Association 


Further,  Murray,  Heinemann  and  I  undertook  to  write 
to  The  Times  to  say  that  we  would  urge  pubUshers  to  give 
the  T.B.C.  "  subscription  terms,"  on  repeat  orders  for  a 
month  in  cases  where  their  original  order  was  a  substantial 
one. 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  took  place  at  Stationers'  Hall, 
on  Thursday,  September  17,  and  Heinemann  made  a 
statement  of  what  had  occurred  and  the  draft  agreement 
was  read  out. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  demur  on  the  part  of  some 
members  to  the  clause  agreeing  to  recommend  that  the  T.B.C. 
should  be  enabled  to  buy  on  the  best  terms,  and  the  letter 
which  Murray,  Heinemann  and  I  were  to  write  about 
subscription  terms  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  but 
we  pointed  out  that  the  Council  was  only  asked  to  "  recom- 
mend "  these  things  and  that  there  was  no  agreement 
binding  any  member  of  the  Association  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations . 

After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  all  our  proposals  were 
carried,  and  Edward  Bell,  the  President  of  the  Association, 
was  empowered  to  sign  the  agreement  on  behalf  of  the 
Council. 

It  was  arranged  that  as  soon  as  the  agreement  had  been 
signed,  a  circular  should  be  sent  to  our  members  to  say 
that  the  embargo  on  the  supply  of  books  to  The  Times  was 
removed  as  from  October  ist  proximo,  and  that  members 
of  the  Council  intended  to  advertise  in  the  paper  on  and 
after  that  date.  It  was  also  agreed  that  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Association  should  be  held  on  Wednesday,  October  7, 
at  which  the  contents  of  the  agreement  with  The  Times 
should  be  communicated  to  them. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting,  Heinemann  and  I  called 
on  Kennedy  Jones  at  Carmelite  Street  and  told  him  that 
the  agreement  had  been  accepted  by  our  Council,  and  he 
undertook  to  prepare  a  fair  copy  for  signature.  I  went 
down  to  Overstrand  on  Friday,  the   i8th,  and  the  next 
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morning  received  a  letter  from  Heinemann  to  announce  1908 
that  the  agreement  had  been  signed  by  Moberly  Bell  on  Agreement 
behalf  of  The  Times. 

Thus  ended,  in  a  manner  most  satisfactory  to  me  and  to 
publishers  in  general,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  quarrels 
in  the  annals  of  the  Book  Trade.  I  felt  from  the  first  that 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  carry  it  through  without 
any  substantial  concession  to  The  Times,  because  failure  to 
do  so  would  have  endangered  and  probably  broken  down 
the  Net  Book  System  which  I  inaugurated  seventeen  years 
ago,  which  was  adopted  by  the  PubUshers'  Association  and 
the  Associated  Booksellers  ten  years  ago,  and  which  has 
saved  the  Retail  Book  Trade  throughout  Great  Britain  from 
bankruptcy  and  the  virtual  extinction  with  which  it  was 
threatened,  owing  to  the  suicidal  system  of  underselUng. 


Lord  NorthclifFe  gave  a  little  dinner  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  Postscript.x^i^ 
to  celebrate  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  The  Times 
and  the  Publishers'  Association.  His  guests  were  Moberly 
Bell,  Kennedy  Jones,  Heinemann  and  myself.  Of  these  I 
am  (1924)  the  only  survivor.  During  the  feast  Moberly 
Bell  confided  to  me  that  if  he  had  been  able  to  have  his  own 
way  the  War  would  have  gone  on.  Fortunately  the  Pro- 
prietor of  The  Times  did  not  consult  Moberly  Bell. 

THE  END 
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